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The President of the General Convention Speaks 


It is a great inspiration to hear or read 
the beautiful word spoken or written, but 
an even greater thing to see the beautiful 
deed done. 

I have been mindful of this fact as I 
attended various Institutes and Confer- 
ences of our Church this summer, both 
East and West. I was quite mindful of 
that fact at Star Island, but especially so 
at Ferry Beach, as I attended, first, the 
Ministers’ and W. N. M. A. Institute, and 
later, the Institute of World Affairs. 

I am especially interested in the In- 
stitute of World Affairs because of its sig- 
nificance as a challenge for the extension 
of the spirit generated in our other In- 
stitutes. I therefore frankly single it out 
as an outstanding achievement on the part 
of its indefatigable dean, Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews. 

There is no thought of disparagement in 
saying that it will be, and is, easier to en- 
list the sympathetic support of Institutes 
concerned with the immediate programs of 
our Church. 

The heroic task has been assumed by 
Dr. Andrews—heroic in the sense that, in 
an hour when the spirit of nationalism is 
rampant throughout the world, he dares to 
assume that there is “a saving remnant” 


willing to accept the logic of Christianity 
and the implications of the Universalist 
Statement of Faith. 

With the zeal of William Carey (mis- 
sionary to India) and of our own Dr. Cary, 
he believes one should “attempt great 
things for God (and) expect great things 
from God.” 

The gratitude cf all who have profited 
by his zeal and the devotion of his asso- 
ciates must be his and their reward. Words 
cannot measure the success of his labors 
at the present moment. But surely he, 
a great teacher of history, must thrill to 
the knowledge that he is, through the In- 
stitute of World Affairs, making history. 

Happy are we who have had the privi- 
lege of the smallest part in this significant 
movement within our own Church. 

Again we urge upon all our parishes to 
plan as part of the budget for 1987 a sum 
sufficient to insure the attendance of their 
ministers to this Institute, which is a chal- 
lenge to nationalism and provincialism, 
and a prophecy of the spirit that must dom- 
inate men’s thinking if democracy and all 
its precious gifts are to be saved from the 
assaults now being made upon freedom by 
the kin of Caesar throughout the world. 

Walter H. Macpherson. 


The Churches at Murray Grove 


In my visits to our churches I have come 
once more to the old Potter church and 
the new Potter Memorial Church at 
Good Luck, N. J.—the first owned by the 
Methodists and controlled by a cemetery 
association but available for our services 
whenever we want it, and the second owned 
by Universalists, situated near by on 
the grounds of the Murray Grove Asso- 
ciation. The association this year cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its or- 
ganization. 

I was at Murray Grove September 5 
and 6—both bright sparkling days when 
the air was swept clear of mosquitoes, and 
every pine tree, oak tree and wildflower 
was bathed in autumn light. The Madame 
was with me, revisiting the places she had 
seen now and then as a girl. 

There is a happy, free, spirit at Murray 
Grove. There were many young people 
down for the week-end, and plenty of fun 
without the slightest exhibition of conduct 
that was over boisterous. Nor need this 
fact occasion surprise, when one reflects 
upon the caliber of these young people, 
many of whom already are taking positions 
of trust and leadership in their home 
churches. Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee of Phila- 
delphia is president, and Rey. Robert 
Tipton is the resident pastor, a position 
that he has held for nine years. The people 
who feel most responsibility for this shrine 
of Universalism are from Philadelphia, 
Newark, Brooklyn, and other cities within 
easy driving distance. 


Murray Grove has had a good season. 
It has not been as good as in the bad years 
of the depression, but the association will 
break even. 

The meetings have been unusually good 
—the last important conference, de- 
scribed by Miss Yates in our issue of last 
week, being the high point in attendance 
and interest. 

The National Y. P. C. U. meeting in 
July was a disappointment in attendance, 
but the program struck fire. 

The grounds of the Murray Grove As- 
sociation are well cared for. Many of the 
trees are noble specimens, some chestnuts 
and oaks near the house being unusually 
beautiful. The meals at the hotel are de- 
licious and the beds are comfortable. 
There is no lobby available at any of our 
summer meetings as large and comfortable 
as the lobby at the Murray Grove House. 

Mr. Tipton gave us a beautiful and up- 
lifting service on Sunday morning in the 
Memorial Church. Of the sermon my 
readers can judge for themselves, as it was 
published in our last issue. Rev. Edward 
Broom, a graduate of Union Seminary, 
New York, and son of a distinguished 
educator of Philadelphia, was the or- 
ganist. His musical knowledge will be a 
great asset to him in his ministry. He isa 
well-equipped, attractive young fellow, 
and he lately passed his examinations for 
our ministry. 

There were fifty guests for this last 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


BIBLE FRAGMENTS OF GREAT AGE 


NTIQUARIANS, historians, Bible students, and 
all intelligent people with any imagination, 
will feel a thrill when they read of the discovery 

of five fragments of a papyrus roll of the book of 
Deuteronomy in the Septuagint or Greek translation, 
made in Egypt on the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(AAV Sym Oe 

Authorities agree that these fragments date 
from the middle of the second century before Christ. 
“They thus antedate,”’ it is said, “by three centuries 
any other manuscript of the Bible hitherto known to 
exist in our day.” 

Whenever men succeed in penetrating the dark- 
ness which settles down over distant centuries the 
world of scholarship looks up with interest. And 
those of us who are not scholars follow with deep ad- 
miration the careful, painstaking work of the men 
who make the discoveries. 

This story of the fragments of Deuteronomy 
comes from the Rylands Library in Manchester, 
England, which also owns the earliest known frag- 
ment of any part of the New Testament. It appears 
in a book by C. H. Roberts, published by the Man- 
chester Press, and the book contains facsimiles of the 
fragments. 

The Rylands Library, always on the outlook for 
such treasures, bought in Egypt a large collection 
of papyri in 1917. Much of the shipment was in the 
form of what is called ‘‘cartonnage,”’ that is papyri 
which were used to wrap about the mummies of men 
or of the sacred crocodiles. When old papyrus rolls 
were used in this way they were cut into sheets, or 
strips, and three or four such strips were glued to- 
gether to make a kind of papier-mache. Then plaster 
‘was put on, painted and decorated. These decorations 
were wrapped about the head, breast or legs of the 
mummy outside the usual cloth covering. Scholars 
have discovered that papyrus was used in this way 
only in the three centuries before Christ. After that 
cloth or plaster alone was employed. 

To take this old cartonnage apart, to mine out 
the bits of literature still in existence, is a herculean 
task. 

In the lump of cartonnage in which were found 
the precious fragments of Deuteronomy, there were 
six layers of scraps of papyrus apparently torn off in 
haste and put together helterskelter. As Mr. Roberts 
puts it: “The fragments had been twisted and folded 


with the strange result that a fragment of the Deut- 
eronomy text was found with a strip of a roll con- 
taining Iliad Book 1 wrapped around it.” 

While we ourselves reverence the ancient fragments 
of a work so important in the history of mankind, we 
reverence much more the work by which the frag- 
ments have been discovered. In this work there is 
Divine revelation just as truly as in every word of 
truth of the Deuteronomic law. 

* * * 

“THIS AMERICAN ‘MAN OF ROSS’ ”’ 

N his “Letters and Sketches,” John Murray de- 
scribes his last visit to Murray Grove in the 
summer of 1783, and pays tribute to Thomas 

Potter, the farmer and fisherman of the Jersey coast, 
who welcomed him to America and induced him to 
take up again the responsibilities of a Christian minis- 
ter. The details of the meeting of Murray and Potter 
are familiar to our readers. The story is a classic of 
religious history. But there is one expression used by 
John Murray which, so far as we know, has never 
been explained in these columns. Murray alls 
Potter ‘This American ‘Man of Ross.’”’ ‘This dear 
man,” he says, “this American ‘Man of Ross,’ was 
suddenly snatched from the scenes of time, deprived 
instantly of reason and, in a few hours, of life.”’ Potter 
had died the year before. Universalists always have 
grasped at every fact that has been unearthed con- 
cerning Thomas Potter, whether in support of the 
theory that he was “‘Crazy Tom,” or the strong, 
noble, unselfish character described by Murray. If 
Potter was an American ‘‘Man of Ross,” what was 
he like? 

The ‘‘Man of Ross” was John Kyrle (1687-1724). 
The Century Dictionary of Names describes him as 
“a benevolent and public-spirited man, a general 
mediator in the neighborhood of the estates he in- 
herited from his father.”” These estates were in Ross, 
Hertfordshire. So deep an impression did the ““Man 
of Ross’”” make on his generation that Pope immortal- 
ized him in his moral essays. 

If Potter was like the ‘“Man of Ross,’ he was 
benevolent and public-spirited, and he was a strong 
influence for peace and good will armong his neigh- 
bors. All this is in harmony with the Murray tradi- 
tion. 

In our day, when moral excellence so often is 
made synonymous with ‘“‘fighting the good fight,” 
attacking somebody or something, drawing the sharp 
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line between evil and gcad, it is profitable to remember 
that there is work to be done by men of Ross like 
John Kyrle and Thomas Potter, and that the day of 
bitter, savage, fighting like that in Spain will never 
be replaced by something better until more men of 
Ross are raised up to bless mankind. 


* * 
WHEN SHALL WE STEP OUT? 


R. VINCENT E. TOMLINSON of Worcester, 
Mass., has been facing the question that we 
have been facing—making way for a younger 

man. Dr. Hall has been grappling with the same 
subject for several years. Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis 
has been debating the matter with his board. There 
are many others in the ministry who ought to be 
thinking about it, whether they are or not. Howisa 
man who has reached the age of sixty or seventy or 
eighty, to know when he ought to finish his work and 
step aside? Can he leave the matter to his board of 
trustees? Can he trust his own independent judg- 
ment? Is there any other method of deciding the 
question? If such a man has a bishop or district 
superintendent with power, it is easy enough to know 
when the time has come. The bishop says “go” 
and the man goes. But in churches of the congrega- 
tional type, it is not so simple. 

In the First Universalist Church of Worcester 
there was no pussyfooting about the matter. Dr. 
Tomlinson said to his board, “I am ready to resign,” 
and the board said to Dr. Tomlinson, ‘“The time has 
not come yet.” 

Here is the letter that all seven men of the board, 
headed by George R. Stobbs, signed and sent to Dr. 
Tomlinson: 


We have given most careful consideration to the 
suggestions made by you at the last meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. We all feel that the time has not 
yet arrived for you to lay down your burden as pastor 
of the church. We appreciate that continuance in the 
work with its manifold duties and obligations means a 
real sacrifice on your part, both in respect to possible 
health considerations and also in the natural desire of 
a man of your age to be relieved of further cares and re- 
sponsibilities and to enjoy a well-deserved rest. 

We understand exactly how you feel about the prob- 
lem which still confronts the church in respect to its 
financial condition, and we pledge you our most loyal 
and devoted support in your ambition and in the task 
which you have imposed upon yourself to see to it that 
a substantial part of the mortgage occasioned by equip- 
ping ourselves with the much needed parish-house is 
reduced within the next two or three years. We also 
wish you to know that you have as always our utmost 
confidence and high regard and affection, 


In reply Dr. Tomlinson said to his congregation: 
“Considering this a mandate from the church, I have 
enlisted for another year and will do my best. How 
long I shall continue to serve you will depend upon 
my ability to do the work and upon your enthusiastic 
cooperation. When either fails my pastorate ends.” 

As a special project for the next year Dr. Tom- 
linson has undertaken the task of reducing the mort- 
gage placed upon the church property when the new 
parish house was built. 

This way of settling the problem of tenure of of- 


fice is admirable. It is clean-cut and above board. 
But unfortunately in our churches we sometimes have 
boards that do not consult the sentiment of parishes, 
or else they are timid and do not care to grapple with 


difficult subjects and things drift along until churches. 


are split, or else they run down to nothing. It is the 
same way with colleges in relation to their adminis- 
trative heads, with journals in relation to managing 
editors, and with practically every other church office 
where a definite time limit is not fixed. 

The worst of it is that frequently there comes a 
time when an incumbent does not know either about 
his powers or about conditions among his supporters. 
Then he has to be lifted out as gently as possible. 

On the other hand there is this to be said for 
long-term pastors and officials. They often know con- 
ditions in their church or office better than anyone 
else. They know the sacrifices that often they them- 
selves have made to carry on. They know the kind of 
support that they are receiving and the indications 
that they are needed right where they are. So there 
is more than one side to the matter. 

The only thing we can be absolutely sure about 
is that trustees, officials, pastors and members should 
try to think first of the good of the cause, and not of 
their personal advantage, they should be honest with 
one another and speak out, and they should be kind. 

The letter of the Worcester trustees in its ex- 
pression of “‘utmost confidence and high regard and 
affection’’ is a model of kindness and consideration. 

* * 


MEDIEVAL UNIVERSALISM 


E do not have the text of the address on ‘‘Med- 

ieval Universalism,’ by Professor Etienne 

Gilson of the University of Paris, at the Har- 

vard Tercentenary Conference of Arts and Sciences, 

but we have Dorothy Thompson’s description of it in 

The New York Herald-Tribune. She says that it 

ought to be reprinted in pamphlet form and ‘“‘given to 

every teacher of the young in this country.’”’ She 

offers to contribute to a fund for that purpose. She 
describes the address as follows: 


His address was a brilliant plea for the values 
which are most challenged in the world at this moment: 
the re-establishment of reason as the only unifying force 
amongst men; for the rejection of the idea that truth is 
the instrument of any state, nation, race or economic 
or social system; for the elevation again of the concep- 
tion that there are certain universal values, the quest 
for which, by realistic and rational methods, is the 
noblest and most fruitful work of man. 


The effect of the address was deepened by the 
fact that the speaker comes from a Europe where all 
of his ideals are challenged and where a revolution 
threatens to sweep away the basis of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Dorothy Thompson says: 


In his speech he made perfectly clear what that 
basis is. Its foundation is the belief that there is a 
spiritual order of reality, “whose absolute right it is to 
judge even the state, and eventually to free us from its 
oppression.” And he said: ‘The conviction that there 
is nothing in the world above universal truth lies at the 
very root of our mental and social liberty.” If it goes, 
he warned, there will be nothing to protect us against 
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the worst kind of slavery to which mankind is now be- 
ing submitted by totalitarian states—mental slavery. 


Wherein is this Universalism? It is universalism 
under the category of things that are universally 
true, that stand in their own right, that do not depend 
on a social or economic or religious system, or that do 
not pertain exclusively to one nation or race. Dorothy 
Thompson makes a great declaration in these words: 
“The only possible spring of real progress is in freedom 
of mind to continue in a search for such universally 
valid truths.” 

The world has concentrated its attention upon 
the political results of the despotic governments in 
Russia, Italy and Germany, and has not realized fully 
the world menace in government-controlled art, lit- 
erature, science or religion. Under Communist, Nazi, 
and Fascist governments, whole systems of philosophy 
are banned, avenues of scientific investigation are 
closed, and racial, national, scientific, religious or 
atheistic dogmas are imposed upon the human mind 
by force. 

A primary obligation upon people who claim to 
be Universalists is to defend the universal spirit wher- 
ever it is in danger and, not content with a negative 
attitude, to foster and enlarge all movements for the 
things that are universally true. It is well also for 
Universalists to remember that some of the German 
professors have called their own system “universal- 
ism.” It is conceivable that we may be sometimes as 
far from the mark in our use of the word as the Nazis. 

* * 


DISPLAYING OUR WOUNDS 


CORRESPONDENT of The Manchester Guard- 
ian quotes a passage from the Journal of Sir 
Walter Scott which illustrates the moral 

soundness of Scott’s nature and furnishes us with a 
text to guide our own steps. Scott wrote: 


Something of the black dog still hanging about me; 
but I will shake him off. I generally affect good spirits in 
company of my family, whether I am enjoying them or 
not. It is too severe to sadden the harmless mirth of 
others by suffering your own causeless melancholy to 
be seen, and this species of exertion is, like virtue, its 
own reward; for the good spirits which are at first simu- 
lated become at length real. 


Commenting upon the passage the anonymous 
writer added this: 


He would not have the shadow of his own griefs 
fall across the lives of others. But there are some who 
love ‘“‘to make parade of pain” and are always craving 
for pity. Their own troubles are their continual theme; 
they talk about them until they come to have a kind of 
independent existence; they advertise them to every 
new-comer; they are almost aggrieved if you do not 
know everything about them. With no ears for the woes 
of others, their tongues are always busy with their own, 
until at last, by this ‘‘importunate canvass for sym- 
pathy,” they wear out affection itself. 


The world is full of both kinds of people—those 
who affect cheerfulness whether they feel it or not, 
and those who call upon everybody to listen to their 
woes. Spender in the “Comments of Bagshot” gives 
as one of the three golden rules of worldly wisdom: 
“Never display a wound except to a physician.” 
Likewise is it a golden rule of Christian conduct. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate quotes J. 
Edgar Park, the virile president of Wheaton College, 
as follows: “He (the preacher) may have the gift of 
prophecy and understand all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, and have all faith, and be ascetic and other- 
worldly, and have a private line to the Almighty, but 
if he gets mad when beaten at tennis, or leaves the 
lawn mower he has borrowed out all night in the rain, 
or does not pay his bills or keep his nails clean, all 
his other-worldly virtues profit him nothing with the 
average member of his congregation.” 


Reinhold Niebuhr in The Christian Century says 
that the church in Spain is ‘‘defending a corrupt and 
unjust civilization against a rising passion for social 
justice.” He asserts that it is the story of France in 
the eighteenth century and of Russia twenty years 
ago—the story of what churchmen call the conflict of 
Christian civilization against the rabble. 


Mr. Byends of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress be- 
longed to a sect that differed from those of the stricter 
sort in but two small points: “First, we never strive 
against wind and tide; secondly, we are always most 
zealous when religion goes in his silver slippers; we 
love much to walk with him in the street, if the sun 
shines and if the people applaud him.” 


Now come motion pictures of the sun which 
show masses of fiery substance as large as the earth 
thrown from the sun’s surface to a height of 100,000 
miles, and then falling back into the inferno. The 
phenomena are terrifying. The human skill and in- 
sight involved in seeing and photographing are re- 
assuring. 


“It is not my church,” said the minister. ““This 
thing is not for me to decide.’’” ‘Whose church is it 
then?”’ said one of the hardest working women. There 
was dead silence. ‘It’s God’s church,” she added 
after a moment, and that settled it. 


Is it true, as asserted recently, that the churches 
are being maintained largely by a generation that is 
passing? And if it is true, must we conclude that 
churches too are passing, or are there other factors 
coming up and demanding consideration? 


Fred B. Smith, evangelist, Congregational leader, 
pacifist, reformer, it is said addressed more people 
than anybody else in the United States except Bryan 
and the older Roosevelt. We are sorry to see him 
leave us. 


If organization is necessary for political theories 
how can we expect religious ideas to get along without 
it? And is there any other organization in sight as 
full of promise, in spite of grave defects, as the Chris- 
tian Church? 


“Please discontinue,” says a letter to a fellow 
editor. “‘P. S. Father passed away shortly after he 
subscribed for this paper.”’ 
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Rabindranath Tagore, a Universal Poet 
Leonard B. Gray 


meq\S there such a thing in man, such a human under- 
2 current, as can be called universal? Many of 
our observations of human nature would lead 
us to think that there is not. How the dif- 
ferences in racial characteristics, in cultures, in tem- 
peramental structures, in interests, clash! How many 
people speak a different language from others who 
speak the same language of words and live close by! 
The languages of different interests, of different tastes 
and points of view, of different manner, and even of 
different types of slang and accent, make the world of 
humanity, at least as far as most of us seem to see it, 
appear to be a jumble of strange and discordant voices. 

Is there a central core of one’s being that is the 
same as the central cores of all human beings? Well, 
it hardly seems at times that there is even a central 
core, anything that can be called truly representative, 
in an individual. Not only are there individuals like 
one of Galsworthy’s characters, “unhappy through 
deep inward disharmony as though a good angel and a 
bad one were trying to throw each other out,” but 
also those who may think of themselves what Walt 
Whitman thought of himself when he said, ‘‘I contain 
multitudes.” 

We must grant the fact of this jumble of persons 
in society and of this jumble of persons in one’s self, 
and we lose ourselves in a vague haze of things if we 
try to explain it all. But when one truly knows and 
integrates himself this much seems clear—one does 
possess something truly representative of himself, a 
central core to his personality. And I feel further the 
truth of the remarks, “One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,” and ‘The colonel’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady are sisters under the skin.” We can- 
not, it seems to me, reasonably claim that we are 
truly ourselves when we chase our diverse interests 
and do our diverse tasks. But there are frequent 
margins of life, intervals, special and unique happen- 
ings, that reveal a common, fundamental stream of 
humanity flowing through all hearts and minds, a 
disaster in a community, the appearance of a comet or 
sun eclipse, a beautiful sunset at a summer resort 
where people of various countries and professions and 
types meet, the reading of a book like ‘‘War and 
Peace” by Tolstoy, with its secret and inner reactions 
to life’s joys and sorrows and inevitable flow of cir- 
cumstances. Christmas and Faster and Thanksgiving, 
with their same traditions and songs and atmosphere 
for all, reveal a common stratum in all people. Even 
Walt Whitman, who said that he contained multitudes, 
must have found a central core of his being, and found 
in this central core the essential heart of humanity, 
for did he not call himself humanity and the sum of 
all things? And Emerson taught:the unity of men 
and the unity of God and man. Physically men have 
essentially the same needs. AIl men feel about the 
same way towards death and birth and marriage and 
friendship, and, allowing for different degrees of appre- 
ciation through different sensitive faculties, about the 
same way about nature and sunsets and stars. And 
the universality of worship, of reaching out to some 


Super Power, despite the various creeds and theolo- 
gies, bears more witness to the universal in man than 
our smaller differences bear to the diversity of hu- 
manity. Menarethesame at the depths of their beings. 

When we get on the plane of thinking, a plane to 
which we must climb when we look beneath the super- 
ficial and unrepresentative in people, we see clearly, 
I feel, that Rabindranath Tagore is a universal poet. 
This great Bengalese poet, winner of the Nobel Prize 
in 1913, says “the great mind of man is one.”’ He 
goes on to claim that the soul of man, when it is re- 
leased from the grip of self, takes wings and flies into 
the presence of the universal and infinite, and becomes 
lost in or a part of a common humanity. Man is a 
part of nature, and a part of the ages, and possesses 
the life that surges through all created things. Like 
a drop of water falling into the ocean, man can be 
identified with truth and lost in it asa part. Through 
meditation he can enter into the very heart and 
central core of universal humanity, and hear an eter- 
nal voice that speaks to all men the messages that are 
beyond speech. 

The world itself is not merely a combination of 
forces, but a unity, bearing traces and evidences of a 
central mind, of a stream of unified humanity. Con- 
sciousness and the vast world outside of the individual 
are one, and one with all creation. And man is not 
merely living in the world of earth, air and water, 
but also in the real world of unified humanity. 

This universal note, this playing upon the uni- 
versal deep chords of human nature, explains in part 
Tagore’s conquering of his own countrymen with his 
songs, the honors that came to him in various parts of 
the world, the celebration of his coming to many 
places with parades, and the students in many uni- 
versities crowding the rooms where he spoke. In 
him men of many races and climes have heard the 
voice of the Eternal and have verified his own words, 
“Tf man could only listen to the voice that rises from 
the heart of his own creation he would hear the same 
message that came from the Indian Sage of the ancient 
time, ‘Hearken to me, ye children of the Immortal, 
dwellers of the heavenly worlds, I have known the 
Supreme Person who comes as a light from the dark 
beyond.’ ” 

Interesting to know the factors that made Tagore 
a universal poet. Some say that it is surprising when 
both the valley of Bengal and his early confined life 
surrounded him with such barriers. And yet it is 
with these very limitations that I start to explain his 
universality. Confining cireumstances perhaps keep 
the ordinary child ordinary, or even deaden what 
faculties he has. But they stimulate a sensitive, 
imaginative child. They keep the outside world far 
enough away to incite the child’s sense of wonder and 
to give wings to his imagination. What is left to the 
sense of wonder of a child who sees too much close up? 
What spaciousness is left between the wondering mind 
and realities? Much then, I claim, had the large 
roomy home of his childhood, from which he seldom 
escaped, to do with creating or rather perhaps calling 
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forth the poetic impulses in the boy. The iron railings 
of the garden which confined his body moved his mind 
to escape and to wonder. He called himself a caged 
bird longing to fly, yearning for the wide open sky. 
And the house that made the boy a caged bird had 
much to do with making his mind throughout life a 
caged mind in the universe, ever soaring, ever trying 
to unite itself with the beyond, with the universal. 
Each day, he said, came to him like a new gilt-edged 
letter, and as he hurried through his toilet to open 
the letter, so his winged, expectant mind has ever been 
waiting, eagerly waiting, with the wondering spirit of 
a boy, for the distant, yet-to-be-revealed truth. 

This early, confining life, besides appealing to 
his imaginative, adventurous mind, also drove the 
boy into himself, into the wilderness of his own heart, 
where, he says, he lost himself and found humanity. 
His own personality was a miniature human world. 
If one is truly representative of all humanity and a 
unified part of humanity, if at the depth of his being 
he is like all other people at the depths of their beings, 
does he not see the whole human world in himself? 
The truest interpreters of human nature have not 
always been people who traveled widely and saw many 
people. Often like Emily Dickinson, who claimed 
that ‘“‘area is no test of depth,” they saw man in them- 
selves and in a few other people. 

But we claim also that his wider life which came 
later helped to round out the development of his uni- 
versality. While we give more value to the life within 
than is commonly given, we also claim that it is not 
sufficient. It needs to be related to and reshaped by 
the world without. Hence the occasional visits to his 
country home, where he had more freedom, his trips 
to the mountains with his father, his short period of 
schooling in England, his travels in Europe and Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world, his activities in social 
reform and education, were valuable experiences in 
giving his native genius and early insights into the 
life of man healthy and well-rounded development. 

In his long life we see proper balance between 
solitude and public life, or, as he might put it, between 
the confined and the liberated life. He has grown like 
a tree which has to maintain separateness on its nega- 
tive side and unity with the universe on its positive 
side. He alternates between periods of solitude and 
periods of public life, taking turns, as it were, in seeing 
life in and through himself, and in seeing life at first 
hand among people. This universal poet sees the 
whole garment of truth by moving back and forth be- 
tween himself and the world, between getting into 
the fetters of his soul just as he once lived within 
physical fetters, and then breaking the fetters with the 
joy of the caged bird set free. He became a mystic, 
and also a practical man, a good business man and a 
wise educator. He learned the literature of his own 
race, and also became acquainted with Ruskin, 
Browning, and Shakespeare, with the cultures and 
sciences of the world. Depth and scope, fetters and 
wings, solitude and public life, exploring the wilder- 
ness of his own soul and an eager desire to see the world 
in all its moods and expressions, to escape from the 
world and to get in close touch with it, freedom for his 
own spirit and for men, the unity of men, the univer- 
sal! A personality like a diamond with many facets, 
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a mountain to be seen from many angles and view- 
points! The whole stream of consciousness flowing 
through the core of his being! A retiring mystic, and 
the delightful, witty companion in one man, the re- 
cluse and the world traveler! Many facets and how each 
glitters! A lover of his own people, and one who would 
unite the East and the West by calling his winning 
of the Nobel Prize in literature a link of friendship 
between the two, and through his world university 
where all cultures meet and learn from each other. 
Thus we see how Tagore’s diligent exploring of his 
own inner life and his first hand touch with people 
and world affairs give fullness and roundness to his 
universality. His total experience sees all the pictures 
in the great universal gallery. He sees the physical 
man in himself and also the personal man, which, 
through his contacts with the pulsating world of hu- 
manity as through the very human stuff of which he 
is made, is related to the large, universal world of man 
and nature. 
* * * 
PRAYER 
Duane Kelly Lyon 

O ruling force, 

Director of us all, 

Thou guiding strength 

That fills this hall, 

The fields, the lake, the sky, 

Everywhere wherein the eye 

May fall, 

Lead me through darkness 

To the light; 

Teach me the kindly deed, 

The noble act, 

The right. 

May fact, 

Not fancy, lead my steps 

Beyond the barrier of doubt, 

Through prejudice, 

And out 

Into the noble all-embracing truth 

Where I may go 

Though still uncouth 

To greater heights than e’er before, 

That I may make a well trod path 

Up to your door. 


This is my prayer, 

That I may make this world of ours 
More fair. 

Help me in my hour of want 

To sneer at avaricious taunt, 

To love all men, and help mankind 
Its natural loving place to find. 


Instill in me a lifting urge, 

A portion of the vast creative force, 

That by power I may elude the stagnant 
Static state, and live to purge 

The negativity of hate and fear 

From minds of men. 

Build of me a greater, purer, stronger man, 
That through my actions, 

Shall come, clear, 

A challenge 

To lead others to express 

The order and obligation of thy mightiness. 
Oheatiniselsoneavamemcns 

That I may be worthy of this day. 
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The Worry Habit! 


Frederic W. Smith 


Be not anxious for tomorrow. Matt. 6 : 34. 
@ IVING, besides being a religion and a science, 
It is an 
all-inclusive art, and is concerned with every- 
thing that contributes to the well-being, hap- 
piness and progress of man. In any attempt to make 
a success of this greatest of all arts one must have the 
faith, the knowledge, the desire and the will to succeed. 

He has to regard the hardships, burdens, sorrows 
and problems and disciplines of this all-comprehensive 
art as being challenges to his faith, reason, emotions 
and will, and if he does this he will be surprised that 
by so doing he will learn how to transform the stum- 
bling blocks along life’s pathway into stepping stones 
to the higher altitudes from which is seen “‘the wide 
horizon’s grander view,” and whereon is to be ex- 
perienced the more abundant life of the spirit. 

One of these problems with which this art of living 
has to deal, one that is of universal significance, 
comes to us in what is commonly called the “worry 
habit.” 

It is one of the stumbling blocks to human well- 
being, happiness and progress. It is a problem and a 
habit of no mean proportions. It is a habit that per- 
sistently refuses to be ignored. It is a habit before 
which many have succumbed. 

We assume that all people believe the worry 
habit to be an undesirable one, freedom from which 
they would welcome with a cheer. We would ask and 
have an answer to the question: Can the habit be 
understood and mastered, or are we bound to it by 
the shackles of an inexorable fate? 

We have a remarkable understanding of this 
habit in what Christ said to his disciples: ‘“Be not 
anxious for tomorrow.” A later translation of this 
saying of Christ substitutes the word ‘‘anxious” for 
the word “‘thought.”’ Undoubtedly this comes nearer 
to what Christ had in mind. This change in words 
could make the saying read, “Take no anxious thought 
for tomorrow.’ Not that all thought of tomorrow 
was wrong, but that any thought of tomorrow that 
hampered or retarded the work of today, or depleted 
the strength of the worker, was wrong; it was a special 
kind of thought that was wrong—the thought domi- 
nated by nervous anxiety, the petty thought, the ap- 
prehensive thought, the fear thought. 

Worry and anxiety were written on the faces of 
those to whom he was speaking, and, as one who under- 
stood what was in man, Christ spoke straight to what 
has always been one of the greatest weaknesses of man 
and one from which he is forever trying to rid himself. 
Yes, worry in all of its forms must ever be regarded as 
being one of the chief enemies of mankind. 

It is as if Christ had said to his disciples: Be 
not anxious for tomorrow, for it will confuse your 
minds and over-burden your lives to carry the prob- 
lems, difficulties and tasks of two days at one and the 
same time. Let happen what will tomorrow. Put 
your whole mind, heart and strength into the work 
and problems of today. Abandon yourself to its 
tasks, privileges, challenges and joys, and have faith 


to believe that you will have strength and wisdom 
given you for the work of tomorrow when it arrives. 

George MacDonald said: “No man ever sank 
under the burden of today. It is when tomorrow’s 
burden is added to the burden of today that the weight 
is more than he can bear.’”’ Said Martin Luther: 
“Why wilt thou be concerned beyond today and take 
upon thyself the misfortunes of two days?” Edward 
Everett Hale once said to a friend: ‘‘Never bear more 
than one kind of trouble at the same time. Some 
people bear three kinds: all they have had, all they 
have now and all they ever expect to have.” 

All are willing to admit that there are causes 
enough for worry. ‘Things are not as they ought to be. 
Hamlet was not the only one who could find reasons 
for saying, 


“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 


There are rumors of wrongs and actual wrongs 
in the world. There are great principles of govern- 
ment and social science that are being flagrantly 
disregarded in our midst. There are a multitude of 
causes in private and public life, in business and pro- 
fessional life, that are constant sources of trouble 
and worry, and which try the temper, the endurance, 
the patience and the faith of individuals. 

That we may better understand our subject, let 
us at once say that there are imaginary and real 
causes for worry. What of the imaginary ones? We 
cross so many bridges that turn out to be phantoms 
of the imagination. We borrow so much trouble that 
alone is created in the borrowing, forgetting what the 
aged man of over ninety said—that he had a great 
many troubles during his long life but that most 
of them never happened. 

We stand within so many shadows caused by our 
own superstitions and earth-born fears passing be- 
tween ourselves and the sunlight of the upper skies. 
We are suspicious over much. We suspect our fellow- 
men of wrong motives, of wrong doing when they are 
perhaps doing much better than we could if placed 
under their circumstances. We lack confidence in 
ourselves and in our friends. 

We vainly imagine that if we were only somebody 
else or somewhere else or surrounded by more favor- 
able conditions and kinder friends, amid new scenes 
and new opportunities—then we might live more 
nearly as we ought to live and at heart, in a half- 
hearted way, desire to live; or we might so live had 
we the ability, the genius and the advantages of those 
who seem to be the more favored sons and daughters 
of the human family. Fear and ill-will and distrust 
and worry rob the mind of its needed rest and the body 
of its needed strength. 

From a few of the imaginary causes we turn to 
some of the real ones, and here our list is exceedingly 
long; however, we have time but for a few examples. 

Ill-health, disappointment, and sorrow occupy 
prominent places on the list. Then there are the 
actual duties, burdens and problems of the day, of 
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every day, and the unmitigating round of care and re- 
sponsibility, which at times seems almost like a dark 
Nemesis hoverimg about and above individual lives, 
ready to rejoice at human weakness and to glory at 
human discouragement; and lack of employment 
and poverty are not the least among the causes of 
worry. 

Thus, worry may be the result of imaginary good 
or imaginary harm that may or may not happen to an 
individual; it becomes a real worry when it grows out 
of actual problems and hardships and sorrows. One 
person may worry over the approaching end of the 
- world, and another may fear lest the dawning light 
of the next day shall find him unable to bear its bur- 
dens or fulfil its obligations. We choose to call the 
former an imaginary and the latter a real worry; let 
this be as it may, it is nevertheless a fact that both 
individuals may experience the same degree of suffering. 
Is this not the paradox of worry? 

When we come to speak of the remedies for worry, 
we need first of all to fully persuade ourselves that 
worry for any cause whatever is unreasonable and 
wrong; it is a sign of a shallow faith and a weakness of 
the will. In understanding and mastering the worry 
habit we do but assert the true qualities of free and 
rational and superior men and women. 

This is all the more evident to us when we come 
to see that worry adds nothing to human life and 
power and welfare, but is a constant drain upon its 
vital energies. It is also the germ of many petty 
vices and weaknesses common among mankind— 
such as envy, suspicion, prejudice, impatience, fear, 
anger, and revenge. Worry is to human life somewhat 
as frost is to vegetable life, or as cold benumbs the 
body so worry benumbs conscious life and effort. 
Worry interferes with the normal functions of the 
body. Men have died from nothing but fear and 
worry; Shakespeare’s expression—‘‘Freeze thy young 
blood”’ was more than a poetic fancy. 

Worry is the rust of life that eats into its beauty 
and charm. It is as a cancer that destroys life and 
ambition. It is as a poisonous disease devitalizing 
and undermining the best part of human life—its 
naturalness, its joyousness, its glad expectations and 
its immediate participation in what is good and true 
and beautiful. It is constantly taking from life, never 
adding anything to life. It isa parasite growth. It 
is an enemy of the soul. 

Ah! But some one may say, I can easily see why 
I should give up the imaginary worries and anxieties, 
and I wholly agree with you in what you say about the 
effects of any kind of worry upon human life and 
happiness, and I believe it to be unreasonable and 
wrong, but after all is said, the real worries are too real. 
If others only knew how real they really were they 
would hesitate a long time before telling me to try to 
understand and master them. No one’s difficulties 
are quite so hard, no one’s problems are quite so exact- 
ing, no one’s circumstances quite so trying, and no 
one’s burdens and sorrows are quite so heavy, as are 
mine. 

This is indeed an honest confession and awakens 
a sympathetic response in many a heart. In fact, the 
most striking thing is this, it is just what everybody, 
no, not everybody, but almost everybody, believes to 


be true of his or her particular worries. Is there not 
something wrong about this confession? Is it not 
right here and now that the first move in breaking the 
worry habit can be made? Can we not, by an act of 
thought and will and by a prayer of the spirit, extricate 
ourselves from this vast majority of deluded mortals? 

An ancient fable has it that once upon a time all 
men and women were permitted to throw off their 
burdens and make a heap of them, and then to choose 
from the pile any other that they preferred to their 
own. It was not long before they all begged to be 
allowed to carry their own old troubles once more. 

The fable concludes by saying: “‘Each heart 
knows its own bitterness; but who knows that his own 
grief is bitterer than that of his neighbor?” The 
truth embodied in this fable, if never lost sight of, 
would greatly reduce the number of our troubles and 
burdens and at the same time broaden and deepen 
our sympathies for our fellowmen. It would also 
enable us to bear our own cares and responsibilities 
and sorrows with less fret and worry, and help others 
to do the same. It is when the yoke is easy that the 
burden is light. 

Another and an important step in this reformation 
is taken when we learn to dwell less upon the abstract 
phases of life and thought and give our undivided 
attention to the practical and concrete. Both philos- 
ophy and theology have seemed dull and uninteresting 
to us because they have so often missed the point of 
contact with human life and its problems. 

Dreamers and writers of utopias forget that it is 
not so much the system that makes the citizen as it is 
the citizen that makes the system. A republic becomes 
ideal because ideal men and women conceive and 
manage its affairs and shape its destiny. 

Worry, confusion and discouragement are many 
times the result of not finding where to begin upon 
the problems of life, upon its duties and tasks. 

A person may be passing along a thoroughfare 
in one of our large cities. The sidewalk may be 
crowded with people going and coming, this way and 
that. It is all somewhat bewildering to him until 
he bethinks himself that each one of the vast crowd 
about him is an individual just like himself, going and 
coming about his business, having similar desires and 
hopes and living in much the same way as he lives, 
and at the close of day finding his home and his friends 
the same as he expects to do. Viewed in this way, 
there is no longer bewilderment or worry in his mind, 
and it all becomes a beautiful panorama of practical 
human life. 

There are many who look out upon the great 
questions of modern civilization, the great anticipa- 
tions of the human heart and the great mysteries of 
the world of unseen realities, in much the same way as 
a man looks out upon a crowded street, and some find 
the point of contact and others do not. 

Thousands in both the past and present have 
found their contact with the problems of political and 
religious freedom, with the prison, housing, racial and 
social problems, and their names will forever be as- 
sociated with reforms in which they lead the way. 

It is much the same way in whatever we think or 
do. When we have found the point of contact, when- 
ever we feel we are doing just the right thing in just 
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the right way and at just the right time, then nervous 
anxiety and fear and worry are understood and mas- 
tered, and we become confident that tomorrow, with 
its duties and events and experiences, will take care 
of itself. 

This point of contact comes to everyone in the 
form of his or her nearest duty, and duty comes alone 
and unattended. When one duty is accomplished 
another is born in the process. One by one they 
come. To theorize about them may not be wrong, 
but to neglect them will confuse life and cause only 
trouble and more trouble; furthermore, the larger and 
nobler ends of living will be defeated by such neglect. 
A person desiring to become a mathematician will 
never be able to comprehend a problem in Euclid if 
he neglects the lessons that are given him to do from 
day to day; for such are the demands of the great art 
of living. 

It is not unlike this in all the affairs of our daily 
living. The larger thought, the larger experience, the 
serenity of mind, the repose of spirit, the discipline of 
will and emotions, and the broad horizon’s grander 
view, are not acquired by those who neglect the simple 
and practical and concrete duty, however meaningless 
or menial it may, at the time, seem to be. 

How these neglected duties have the power to 
rise up and witness against us, and at the same time 
with a kind of stern patience wait for us to acknowl- 
edge their rightful authority in our lives by no longer 
disobeying their beneficent demands. 

“One by one thy duties wait thee; 
Let thy whole strength go to each, 
Let no future dream elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these may teach.” 

“Be not anxious for tomorrow.” There were 
messages of understanding, strength, good cheer and 
inspiration in these words of Christ to the restless 
spirits of his and of all times, and as we learn to apply 


these messages to our needs our lives will be emanci- 
pated from the petty thought, from nervous anxiety, 
the apprehensive thought, the fear thought, and from 
both the real and the imaginary causes of worry. 

Because the worry habit works such havoc in our 
minds, bodies, emotions, conduct and character, we 
ought in all possible ways to free ourselves from its 
stranglehold upon our lives. In order to do this we 
must have vision, knowledge, faith and courage, we 
must “‘see life steadily and see life whole,” we must 
“see all, trust God, nor be afraid,” we must learn how 
to cultivate the fruits of the spirit and in the spirit of 
Christ quietly and bravely and hopefully go onward 
and upward day by day in the royal pathway of truth 
and duty and love and service. 

And when in all sincerity we are able to do these 
things we shall be free indeed and know ourselves to 
be loyal and obedient and loving children of Him who 
is able and willing to do for us exceeding abundantly 
above all we can think or ask or imagine. 


God broke our years to hours and days, that 
Hour by hour 
And day by day, 

Just going on a little way, 

We might be able all along 

To keep quite strong. 

Should all the weight of life 

Be laid across our shoulders, and the future rife 

With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go; 

Our feet would stop; and so 

God lays a little on us every day. 

And never, I believe, on all the way, 

Will burdens bear so deep 

Or pathways lie so steep, 

But we can go, if by God’s power, 

We only bear the burden hour by hour. 

George Klingle. 


The Tri-Borough Bridge--Its Spiritual Importance 


Ralph Greiser 


“4| times our steps were rapid, again we moved 
3]| by inches. On we pressed, stumbling upon 
EZ0RN} the heels of those ahead, being pushed from 
behind. Native-born and foreign, English-speaking 
and every tongue, white and black, office or factory- 
whitened and road-tanned, vagabond and _ settled} 
short and tall, men and women, adolescents and tiny 
children in arms, on marched New York City’s cos- 
mopolitan crowd. 

To our left sped three and four lanes of autos, 
taxis, omnibuses, and bicycles. Everyone in this 
great throng seemed to be pushing their way toward 
one goal. 

What was the occasion? It was the opening of 
the Tri-Borough Bridge in New York City. At one- 
thirty o’clock, July 11, word to open the bridge to toll 
traffic was flashed from a special short-wave field 
station on Randall’s Island in Fast River to police 
radio cars and motorcycles at the bridge heads. Some 
autoists and bicyclists had been waiting for twelve 
hours, hoping to have first place in the run to the toll 
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booths. A few minutes later the foot-path was opened, 
and thousands rushed forth to the new stadium on 
Randall’s Island, while others trudged their way 
across to Queens. At the Bronx entrance, and also in 
Queens, similar groups awaited the opening signal that 
they might try the new bridge to sister boroughs or to 
the Island. Many were moved by curiosity; others 
were taking advantage of the short route between 
Manhattan, Long Island, and Westchester County. 

Karly estimates claimed that as many as eleven 
thousand vehicles an hour were passing over the 
bridge. Thirty thousand traveled it during the first 
six hours. Pedestrians at the rate of one thousand 
every two minutes moved along at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, either on their way to opposite ap- 
proaches or to the Olympics in the new stadium. 
Fifteen thousand attended this latter event. 


These figures are answers to one’s questions as_ J 


he crossed through Harlem’s business section amid_ | 
flying banners and unfurled flags. Why all the noise ff 


and nervous crowds? Why so many police? At the [fp 
Manhattan approach to the Tri-Borough Bridge three |} 
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hundred patrolmen and forty mounted police were on 
duty. To keep the crowds moving orderly in this new 
world, as they did so well, there were fifteen hundred 
policemen at work in the vicinity of the bridge. This 
was the occasion of the greatest concentration of police 
since the Lindbergh celebration in 1927. 

Hundreds of people waited on the shady side of 
124th Street near Second Avenue in Manhattan for 
their turn to ride over in the new omnibuses initiating 
their service. In all, two hundred thousand tested 
the bridge the first day by one means of travel or 
another. Although the temperature ranged from 92 
percent to 96.2 percent during the afternoon, they 
would not be denied the experience of this dedication. 

Bridges have caught the interest of men for cen- 
turies. Men have always considered their practical 
value, but they are also fascinated by the ability of 
man to conquer nature’s distances. The most sacred 
officer in ancient Rome, we are told, was the Pontifex 
Maximus, the chief ‘“‘bridge-maker,’’ originally the 
builder and repairer of the famous Pons Sublicius 
over the Tiber. The “bridge-maker’’ was an office 
which carried 9 spiritual association. He was the 
one who could bring the two banks of a river together. 

Certainly, the designers and builders, including 
every humble workman on this Tri-Borough Bridge, 
were of this high calling, for they have brought to- 


gether three boroughs in a large city. In this one 
structure alone they have built four water crossings, 
including lift and suspension bridges, connecting them 
with two and a half miles of viaduct. The total cost 
of over sixty million dollars does not hint at the vast 
areas and the thousands of people that are brought 
together so conveniently by this structure. In a direct 
way, Long Island is made available to upper Manhat- 
tan and the mainland. Randall’s Island and Ward’s 
are but stepping stones over East River. 

What points more clearly to the new world at 
hand than New York City’s cosmopolitan people 
crossing this Y-shaped thoroughfare elbow to elbow 
on their way to either of three vast areas of the city or 
to Randall’s Island in the middle of the river? A great 
stadium, recreation grounds, swimming pool, parks 
and seventeen miles of parkways will now be common 
meeting ground for thousands of people. Whole 
communities are joined into a larger one. The world 
is fast becoming one big parish. 

In the true spiritual tradition of the chief ‘‘bridge- 
maker” of ancient times, structures like the Tri- 
Borough Bridge are links in the citizenship of the new 
world. It was, indeed, a spiritual experience to be 
one of the two hundred thousand of many tongues 
who entered this new world upon the day of its dedi- 
cation. 


Autobiographical Notes---I° 


David Thurston Stevens 


7] KNOW not how it may be with others, but in 
reviewing my own life, it seems but a perpetual 
miracle in which the hand of God is all the 
: time visible. Although seeming to act by 
my own volition, I find that my course has been 
shaped from time to time by circumstances and condi- 
tions unsought and beyond my control. I may in- 
stance three events in my life which have had the 
moulding of the whole and in effect given direction to 
my whole course. I allude (1) to going from home to 
live at a very tender age and so coming under alto- 
gether different influences in all probability from what 
I otherwise would have had at the time; (2) to my 
conversion to Universalism which came to me in an 
unexpected and wonderful manner and decided my 
whole course of life, and also (3) to my adoption of 
principles of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors—taking a stand on the temperance platform. 
It was the Lord’s doing and to this day is marvelous 
in my eyes. How it was will be shown in the proper 
place. 

Suffice it to say here that these things, with much 
more of my life, are involved in mystery which to my 
mind admits of no explanation only by allowing that 
there is a God who does His pleasure amongst the in- 
habitants of the earth, directing and overruling human 


*David Thurston Stevens was ordained to the ministry of 
the Universalist Church in 1834, and was a pioneer preacher of 
Universalism in Maine, all his pastorates being in that state, 
where he organized several churches. The last twenty-five 
years of his life were spent on his farm in Auburn, Maine, where 
he died in 1897. 


agency and all other agencies for the accomplishment 
of His purpose. Indeed, when we think of it, all must 
allow that our advent into the world was without our 
will, consent or agency at all, and from this one event 
all after life, acts and experiences, resulted, just as a 
stream starts from the spring or fountain-head and 
flows on as a natural consequence, till it finally finishes 
its course in the ocean bed. 

There are always two conditions connected with 
the beginnings of all life, viz., time and place. Every- 
thing that lives must have a place to live in, and 
everything that has a beginning must have a time 
when it begins. So it will not be thought strange if 
the subject of this notice was born at a specific time 
and in a particular place. The time was April 17, 
1809. The place was the town of Strong, then County 
of Somerset, State of Massachusetts and District of 
Maine. Now, it is Franklin County and State of 
Maine. I suppose this account would not be in style 
without the additional statement, “‘born of poor but 
respectable parents,’’ which in this ease is true. 

My father, James Stevens, was a farmer, and ex- 
tensively known in that region for many years as 
surveyor of land and justice of the peace. The country 
was new, and he did most of the business in this line 
for miles around. My mother’s name was Stanley, 
Abigail Stanley. They were both of Winthrop, Maine 
—married and commenced housekeeping in that town. 
But my mother did not tarry with us long. She wes 
translated to the heavenly home at about the age : f 
thirty-two, leaving six children, of whom I was tie 
fourth, then six years old. And here comes the first 
counter current in shaping my young life. When 
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about eight years of age, our family was visited by a 
man and wife who had no children, and who were 
entire strangers up to this time, but whom my father 
had known, being a connection through his second 
marriage. This was one of those childless families so 
rare in those times. In some way, I know not how, | 
was wooed and won during that visit. Obtaining my 
father’s consent, when they returned to their home, 
which was fifty miles away, in Sumner, Oxford County, 
I went with them and ever after had my home with 
them, till I established one of my own. 

And here I wish to score one fact which has had 
an influence on my mind habits through my whole 
life, whether for better or worse I will not now say. 
Probably partly one way and partly the other. It 
was the fact of my being alone, working alone, play- 
ing alone and sleeping alone. For most of my boyhood 
days, I was the only child in the family—as I have 
already said, they had no children. There were no 
neighboring children very near, so when quite young I 
had to manage to invent my play and do it all myself. 
This might have had a favorable influence by culti- 
vating self-reliance. So, too, as I became older and 
able to make myself useful, [ had to work alone a great 
deal. The farms were all new and the owners were 
clearing and had a great deal of heavy work to do, 
and could do it best by changing work, as they called 
it, but boys could do the lighter work like hoeing or 
weeding. For this reason most of our early work was 
done alone. This condition of things was favorable to 
thinking, but not to the cultivation of the social or 
talking habit. Oh, how intensely would I think when 
thus engaged upon such questions as interested me, 
and it was not strange if sometimes I found myself 
laboring away very intensely to build castles in the 
air. At any rate, I am satisfied that this condition of 
things had the effect to make me in a measure un- 
social all through life. I am apt to be moody and, in 
the midst of thought, forget that I am in company and 
am expected to talk. The cultivation of a thoughtful 
habit was good, but as far as it has restrained the 
flow of good fellowship in the social circle, it has been 
unfavorable. 

Then there were the nights alone, whether awake 
or asleep. I can think of but one good that ever came 
from that. This is the cultivation of reverence or 
worship. I used to retire at night to my chanber and, 
with the darkness all around me, | cannot say that | 
felt fear, but I was filled with a profound awe, a sense 
of the presence of the All-seeing, and I would try to 
shape my thoughts in prayer and commend myself 
to the keeping of Him who never slumbers or sleeps. 
To this I look back with satisfaction at al] times, and 
I believe that those little childish prayers had much 
to do in forming my life, and have to a large extent 
been my safeguard and protection. 

It is time I should give some account of my new 
home and how I enjoyed it. Well, it was pervaded 
by kindness and affection, and I think I was as con- 
tented and happy in it as children usually are in their 
father’s house. Probably, if my foster parents had 
had children of their own, they would not have 
treated them more tenderly or been more ready to 
provide for their wants. They were moral, upright 
and industrious people, and discountenanced any- 


thing like vice or profanity in me as they were free 
from it themselves. They were temperate people for 
the times, but drank like all others on certain occa- 
sions, as huskings and raisings and in haying time. 
Total abstinence was not then thought of, and no one 
dreamed that drinking was not right and under cer- 
tain circumstances a necessity. And anything good 
for themselves, my foster parents did not dream too 
good or hurtful for their boy. What they had to eat 
or drink, he must have. So I was brought up to drink 
intoxicating liquors and to believe it to be as right 
and necessary as to partake of food. - There was no 
evil in it if not carried to excess, if I did not get drunk. 
This was the highest standard of temperance at that 
time. 

My foster parents were not religious people as 
the world then went. They made no profession and 
belonged to no church. Neither did they say much on 
the subject, yet as I look back upon them from my 
present standpoint, I am inclined to believe they were 
deeply religious, that is, that their hearts were per- 
vaded by a profound reverence for God and an abiding 
trust and confidencein Him. They attended meetings 
as they had opportunity and encouraged me to do the 
same—not urging it against my will. Yet they had 
no special creed or attended the meeting of any one 
denomination exclusively. 

Indeed, there was no one denomination that held 
constant meetings at any point of convenient distance 
to attend. Most of the meetings at that early time 
were held in the schoolhouse by transient or traveling 
preachers—mostly Free Will Baptist. There was a 
Congregational minister in a town who occupied a 
meeting-house every Sunday, but that was four miles 
distant and we had no carriage. All the riding in the 
summers was done “horseback.’”’ There was also a 
Calvinist Baptist minister in town, but his meetings 
were held some five or six miles from us, except every 
third Sabbath, when he preached in our district school- 
house. On those Sundays, we usually attended his 
meeting. The Free Will Baptists held a meeting most 
of the Sabbaths in a schoolhouse in another district 
some two or three miles distant, where they often had 
revivals. In time I came to prefer that to the Calvinist 
meetings, as free grace and an even chance for all 
seemed to my young mind better and more divine 
than election and reprobation. 

I speak now of the surroundings of my new home 
and of our religious privileges and standing as they 
existed for the first six or eight years of living in 
Sumner. Later, we all, the whole family, came into 
the enjoyment of a more positive faith, as I shall have 
occasion to show in its proper place. In addition to 
these meetings of which I have spoken, I should say 
that there was held much of the time what they called 
a union prayer-meeting in the neighborhood in private 
houses. I now recollect an amusing incident in one 
of those union prayer-meetings. It was at the house - 
of an old man, a Calvinist Baptist. To him the five 
points of Calvinism were as sacred, at least, as the 
Bible. In the course of the meeting, this man spoke 
of the divine sovereignty in making certain the sal- 
vation of the saints, so that not one of the elect could 
be lost, while, by the same divine sovereignty, the 
justly condemned sinners not elected must inevitably 
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go down to endless torment. After this a Free Will 
Baptist arose and began to express pity for the poor 
reprobate for whom there was no chance of salvation. 
This, of course, irritated the cther and he ordered him 
to sit down, which resulted in the meeting breaking up 
in confusion and an end to the union, and union meet- 
ings, for a season, at least. 

A Universalist was then rarely met with. I think 
but one Universalist sermon was preached in town 
till after I was eighteen years old, and that was on a 
week day in our schoolhouse, by the Rev. Mr. Streeter 
—then a young man supplying in Norway, about 
1820. I recollect his text and something of his manner 
as well as though it had been but yesterday. Prob- 
ably, however, I should not have had so clear a re- 
membrance of h'm and his service if I had not often 
heard older people speak of it in after years, as I was 
but about eleven years old. When the time arrived 
to commence his discourse, Mr. Streeter rose and, 
casting his eyes around on the audience, repeated his 
text with much earnestness, ‘‘Am I therefore become 
your enemy because I tell you the truth?” Then after 
surveying his hearers, as if to be certain he had their 
attention, he said that this was his text, and where 
they might find it. The Baptist minister who preached 
in the place a part of the time was in the habit of 
criticizing such texts as were claimed to teach Uni- 
versalism, and to say all did not mean all men when 
applied to redemption by Christ, but all the chosen or 
the elect. To express his idea of the meaning of 1 Cor. 
15 : 22, he would generally repeat it, “As in Adam all 
his die, even so in Christ shall all his be made alive.” 
Some one had given Streeter an account of this method 
of rendering, and in the midst of his discourse he made 
it necessary to quote the text alluded to, then pausing 
with a strange puzzled look, he said, ‘‘But some people 
tell us that all don’t spell all.’’ Then, as if still more 
puzzled, he raised his hand to his forehead, exclaiming, 
“Well, if a-l-l1 don’t spell all, I don’t know how to spell 
it, unless it is p-a-r-t.” 

My religious experience—I have already referred 
to my childish attempts at prayer after retiring for 
sleep at night. This I think to be the time and natural 
aspiration induced by God Himself—an instinct to a 
greater or less degree in every human soul. This re- 
ligious element is as much a part of ourselves as we 
come from the forming hand of the Creator as the 
mental faculties wanting only enlightenment to de- 
velop a Christian life. 

But then the church made no account of that 
fact, as I now believe it to be, but insisted that every 
human soul in its natural state is totally depraved, 
incapable of doing a good thing or even of thinking a 
good thought, till radically changed by supernatural 
grace. It was also taught that dying without this 
change, no matter at what age, the soul would inevit- 
ably be lost, doomed to endless burning. Hence all 
desired such a change as a condition of safety in the 
world to come. To this end all revival operations 
were carried forward, and the uncertainty of life and 
the suffering beyond death were the themes dwelt 
upon to awaken sinners to an interest in religion. 

When I was fourteen years of age, a young man 
came into our neighborhood and started a revival, as 
it was called. He had the spiritual qualifications for 


those times, viz., audacity and ignorance joined with 
an intense religious fervor. He was a Free Will Bap- 
tist, and his success was confined mainly to those 
brought up under the influence of that church. Wher- 
ever he held forth there was a general awakening, 
especially among children. As a specimen of his 
method of procedure, if he saw in his congregation an 
uncommonly smart young man or young woman, he 
would turn himself toward him or her and make a 
direct address something in the following style: 
“Young man,” or “‘“young woman,” as the case might 
be, ‘you now look fair and gay, with health blooming 
on your cheek, but how do you know that, before 
another sun shall set, you will not be cold in death? 
How do you know the nails are not already drawn 
and the boards seasoning for your coffin? And then 
where will your poor soul be? In hell—lifting up your 
eyes in torment where hope and mercy can never 
come.”’ Of course, such appeals were calculated to 
appall minds imbued from infancy with belief in such 
horrid doctrines. Children not over nine or ten 
years of age were declared converted under his minis- 
try, baptized by immersion and received into the 
church. 

That I was in sympathy with the movement and 
sought a share in the work was quite natural, as at 
that time I had no doubts of the truth of the doc- 
trines taught. In due time, I was pronounced a 
genuine convert, but did not join any church, for 
which I afterward felt thankful. If at that time I 
had joined a church, I should have been baptized by 
immersion, but I had been baptized in infancy, as my 
parents were Congregationalists. In after years, an 
examination of the subject convinced me that this 
was the true way, and led me to accept of that as real 
Christian consecration. I became confirmed in the 
opinion, which today seems to me to be just and con- 
sistent, that in a Christian family the time for chil- 
dren to be consecrated to Christ is as soon as or be- 
fore they begin to imbibe the Christian life and cul- 
ture, and the time for them to begin to receive these 
is when they first begin to receive impressions. The 
first dawn of life should be amidst Christian influences, 
and in their earliest life they should breathe a Chris- 
tian atmosphere. After arriving at this conclusion, I 
ever felt thankful that I had my birth when this 
principle was recognized in an act which I now deemed 
of so much importance to myself and the import of 
which might not have been fully understood by 
them. 

Up to the time of which I now speak, I had been 
in the habit of reading my Bible a good deal, partly, 
perhaps, because I regarded it as God’s book, but 
mainly I think because I loved reading and had not 
much else to read. Common families then had few if 
any books except the Bible and Watt’s hymns, and but 
few of them took any paper. But after this awakening 
of which I have spoken my interest in the Bible was 
greatly increased and I read the Bible, especially the 
New ‘Testament, because I loved to. Having no aids, 
of course I understood the Bible to teach just what I 
had always heard talked and preached. I did not know 
that any different interpretation could be given it. 
The endless woe of by far the largest part of the 
human family I supposed was a fixed fact, the only 
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question about it being that so seriously controverted 
between the Free Will and Calvinist Baptists. Are 
they to be damned because they reject the free offer 
of salvation which every soul can accept if it will, or 
whether it is by the sovereign act of foreordination of 


Harvard and the 


Leslie T. 


a) HE two cardinal principles of English Puri- 
"RA| tanism which most profoundly affected the 
social development of New England and the 
2 United States,’ writes Professor Samuel 
Eliot Morison, ‘‘were not religious tenets, but educa- 
tional ideals: a learned clergy and a lettered people.” 
While we realize that this is an educator’s way of 
paying his highest compliment to Puritanism, we 
must not forget that to the Puritan, religion was the 
nerve of education. It is as natural that the men who 
settled Massachusetts carried within themselves the 
germs of a university as it is that they carried the 
germs of the parish church, for their leaders were 
mostly university men. Both were essential to the 
permanent settlement which they had in mind. 

Newtowne was settled under the leadership of 
Thomas Dudley in 1631. The first meetinghouse was 
built in 1682. Thomas Hooker was settled as the first 
minister in October, 1688. ‘The congregation was 
then probably the most influential in Massachusetts, 
not only in ecclesiastical but also in civil affairs,” 
writes Samuel Eliot. When Hooker and all but eleven 
families of his company migrated to Connecticut in 
1636, Thomas Shepard became minister of the First 
Parish. Bringing with him a considerable company of 
settlers, Shepard took over not only the church but 
the house of Hooker, and was installed as minister on 
February 1, 1636. 

On October 28, 1636, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts agreed to give 400L “towards a schoale or 
college, whereof 200L to bee paid the next yeare, and 
200L when the worke is finished, and the next Court 
to appoint wheare and what building.” Thus in the 
middle of the first year of Thomas Shepard’s ministry 
Harvard College was founded, although the location 
was not established. The years ahead were strenuous 
years for the colonists. They feared intervention from 
abroad; they fought the Indians and inner dissension 
at home. During that first year of Shepard’s ministry 
the church in Boston was afire with the antinomian 
controversy. In August, 1637, the ministers of the 
three Puritan colonies held a synod in Newtowne, en- 
deavoring to quiet the troubled churches. Some 
eighty “erroneous opinions” were condemned. On 
November 2, 1637, the General Court assembled in 
the meetinghouse at Newtowne. Early in the day John 
Harvard, a recent immigrant, was sworn in as a free- 
man of the colony. This was the same session of the 
Court which banished Anne Hutchinson ‘‘as being 
a woman not fit for our society.”” Although Thomas 
Shepard’s conduct in relationship to Anne Hutchin- 
son was not above reproach, he was more temperate 
than his fellow ministers. He had indeed, in less than 
two years, established an enviable position of leader- 
ship and respect in the colony. When the churches at 
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God formed in Himself before the world was? This 
was thought to be the great question. Few thought 
of doubting the doom, but it was thought of great 
moment to decide whether they were to be damned by 
divine decree or by human agency. 


Church from 1636 


Pennington 


Boston and other settlements were deeply divided by 
the antinomian controversy, Shepard’s church was 
untroubled. This is at least one reason why the 
General Court on November 15, 1637, ordered the 
college to be at Newtowne. On May 2, 1638, the Court 
changed the name of Newtowne to Cambridge. Mr. 
Shepard was a member of the first Board of Over- 
seers of the new college, and for years, in addition to 
his exacting work as a minister, he gave his devoted 
service to Harvard. In 1644 he presented a petition 
to the Commissioners of the United Colonies meeting 
at Hartford asking them to consider “some way of 
comfortable mayntenance for the Schoole of the 
Prophets that now is,” suggesting that each family in 
New England “which is able and willing .... to 
giue yearely but the fourth part of a bushell of Corne, 
or somethinge equivolent therevnto.”’ This plan, ac- 
cording to Professor Morison, “supported the entire 
teaching staff of Harvard College, excepting the presi- 
dent, for a space of eight years (1645-53); as well as 
assisting ten or twelve poor scholars.” 

Thus during those early years Harvard College 
and the First Parish in Cambridge were in very close 
relationships both in religious and in practical affairs. 
The meetinghouse was the spiritual center of the 
entire community. The first commencement exercises 
of Harvard College were held there in 1642. In the 
third meetinghouse, built in 1706, a pew was built for 
the president of the College, and seats were provided 
for students. College commencements were held 
there until 1873. In the present meetinghouse, built 
in 1838, Presidents Everett, Sparks, Walker, Felton, 
Hill and Eliot were inaugurated. 

There are events in the life of the meetinghouses 
which one likes to recall. In 1648 a Synod of New 
England churches assembled in the first meetinghouse 
and adopted what became known as “the Cambridge 
Platform’? of church discipline, the foundation of 
Congregationalism. In 1775 George Washington 
worshiped in the fourth meetinghouse; and in 1779 
it was the meeting place of the convention which 
framed the State Constitution. Dr. Frederick H. 
Hedge, speaking at the two hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the First Parish, recounted the occasion 
of Lafayette’s visit to this country as the nation’s 
guest in 1824. He was the honored guest at the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society which was held in the meeting- 
house on the day following Commencement. 


Edward Everett, then in the prime of early man- 
hood, was the orator on that occasion. His personal 
beauty, his perfect grace, the charm of his wonderful 
grace, enhanced the effect of a speech, which, as it was 
the first, so it was in some respects the best of his public 
orations. At its close he addressed himself to Lafayette. 
He related the story of the Frenchman’s offer of his 
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services to this country at the breaking out of the 
Revolution, of the inability of our commissioners 
abroad, for want of means or credit, to furnish a vessel 
which should convey him hither. ‘‘Then’’ (I quote the 
words of the orator), exclaimed the youthful hero, “‘I 
will provide my own.” And it is a literal fact that when 
all America was too poor to afford him so much as a 
passage to her shores, he left, in his tender youth, the 
bosom of home, of happiness, of wealth and rank, to 
plunge.in the dust and blood of our inauspicious struggle. 

The effect of this passage and the whole peroration, 
recalling memories of the Revolutionary War and the 
nation’s chief, was such as I have never seen equaled. 
The immense assembly, filling the building to its utter- 
most capacity, was fused in one emotion. Tears were in 
every eye; the tumultuous applause, again and again 
renewed, verged on madness. 


Another speaker at that two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration was the Honorable Oliver 
W. Holmes, Jr., son of the poet, and grandson of Abiel 
Holmes, ninth minister of the First Parish. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Justice Holmes was already showing 
evidence of his supreme gift for writing dissenting 
opinions. For on that occasion he said: 


The political children of Thomas Shepard we surely 
are. We are not all his spiritual children. . . . His de- 
scendants have learned other ways and other thoughts 
than those in which he lived and for which he was ready 
todie. I confess that my own interest in those thoughts 
is chiefly filial; that it seems to me that the great cur- 
rents of the world’s life ran in other channels, and that 
the future lay in the heads of Bacon and Hobbes and 
Descartes rather even than in that of John Milton. 
I think that the somewhat isolated thread of our in- 
tellectual and spiritual life is rejoining the main stream, 
and that hereafter all countries more and more will 
draw from common springs. 
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This dissenting opinion, like so many which came from 
the same man during these later years, is no longer 
dissent, for it contains a truth with which Harvard 
University and the First Parish readily agree. 

There have been many changes in the relation- 
ships between the First Parish and Harvard College 
in these three hundred years. ‘“Today Harvard is 
the greatest of existing cultural institutions,” writes 
Professor Alfred North Whitehead. Through the 
years it has become increasingly independent from 
the Parish and the Puritanism which did so much to 
serve it in its youth. The First Parish is no longer 
the one inclusive religious fellowship of Cambridge; 
today it is one among many Cambridge churches. 
The University provides for the spiritual life of its 
students in the Memorial Church. Such ministers as 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers have held a consid- 
erable place in the university community. Countless 
men in Harvard University were steadied and held 
true by the breadth and poise of his spirit during their 
formative years. 

Some years ago President Eliot, at that time the 
leading layman of the First Parish, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Does anyone ask why universities, which must 
inevitably be occupied chiefly with secular knowledge, 
should feel any great concern for the permanence of 
religious institutions? I answer, that universities 
exist to advance science, to keep alive philosophy and 
poetry, and to draw out and cultivate the highest 
powers of the human mind. Now science is always 
face to face with God, philosophy brings all its issues 
into the one word duty, poetry has its culmination 
in a hymn of praise, and a prayer is the transcendent 
effort of intelligence.” 


The Nature of War 


Lucia Ames Mead 


a) ILE the press is daily presenting appalling 
M| reports of the insane slaughter in Ethiopia 
and Spain, while nations are preparing 
millions of gas-masks, and futile colossal 
armament is impoverishing taxpayers, students of 
world affairs might well study a profound, but little 
known, book, ““The Biology of War.’’ This was trans- 
lated from the German and issued in 1918 by the 
Century Company. No literature of war since then 
has covered the ground of this work, written in a 
German fortress where the author, Prof. G. E. Nico- 
lai, was imprisoned after holding the chair of psy- 
chology in Berlin University. Because of his hostility 
to German militarism, he was degraded from his pro- 
fessorship and his property confiscated. Luckily his 
manuscript was smuggled across into Switzerland and 
there published. The author escaped in an airplane 
to Denmark, and, being unpopular after the war, 
went to Argentina. 

To understand and digest the “Biology of War’’ 
one should read short installments every day and then 
reread them. It would, we believe, give the thoughtful 
person who digested it more, in one book of science, 
philosophy, practical suggestion for teaching funda- 
mental principles, than any other reading in a given 


time. For research in ancient and modern history, 
in science of all departments, in poetry, philology, and 
practical business and ancient and modern philosophy, 
the book is a wonder of learning, reminding one of 
the marvelously learned Grotius. It is not pedantic 
or dull, though the author seems to have taken all 
knowledge for his province. The greatest marvel is 
the judicial poise, the insight and the good will shown 
in every chapter, taken with the fact that the book was 
written in a prison-cell. How such a feat was men- 
tally possible, or was permitted, is a romance which 
had few counterparts even in the many extraordinary 
episodes of the World War. 

The teacher who relies on prescribed textbooks 
and compendiums, and has never ventured outside 
the mechanics of pedagogy, will find the ‘‘Biology of 
War” hard reading, and may not understand what 
relation it has to his profession. But the volume of 
550 pages is primarily written for scholars. The last 
man who will read it or understand it is the man of 
military profession. It is a philosophy of human re- 
lationships carefully reasoned out, and was inspired 
by a spirit of rebuke to the ninety-three representatives 
of German science and art and religion whose appeal 
in October, 1914, became a notorious document. 
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The book opens up vistas of thought that make 
one gasp in wonder. The unity of the world of mind 
and matter; the interpenetration of science, art, and 
politics by one informing spirit; the whole false 
philosophy of a narrow nationalism, of domination 
and war, as believed by so many of Nicolai’s own 
countrymen, especially now under the Nazi regime, 
are here elaborated in occasionally such simple form 
that even the schoolboy can understand. For in- 
stance: 

No living man can be conceived as other than part of 

an organism. A man talks and learns only because he 

sees others doing so; that is, because he has some con- 

nection with these others. He can work only because 

he relies on the work of other men. For instance, I can 

write only because somewhere men have felled trees, 

other men have cut them up. Others again have con- 
verted them to paper, and finally a whole series of men 
have conveyed the finished product to me. Another 

endless series furnish me with a pen, another with a 

penholder and another with ink. . . . If we go back 


to ultimate cause perhaps the world may have had to 
help in order that the smallest thought of an author 
may be transmitted to his reader. 


This doctrine, simplified, restated in various 
forms, should be a fundamental element in all teach- 
ing. The outburst of narrow nationalism which has 
Balkanized Europe, erected hampering political and 
economic barriers and set the clock back for genera- 
tions, must be shown as the tragic outcome of a false 
attitude towards the world and against man’s true 
nature. All progress must face towards cooperation, 
not separation. 

Nicolai’s doctrine is based on Kant. He says: 
“Ts it not obvious that of all conceivable moral max- 
ims none could be so unsuited to war as the injunction, 
‘Act so that thy action might become a universal. 
maxim?’ For if I shoot an enemy, I cannot do so 
according to Kant unless I am willing to let him shoot 
me. Kant’s philosophy is absolutely irreconcilable to 
war. It is Kant or war.” 


Education and Free Religion 
Dale DeWitt , 


ll offer more than occasional sallies into the adult 
4B field of education, and they are burdened with 
the necessity for doctrinal instruction. Lib- 
eral churches, however, have found direct evangeliza- 
tion distasteful, and their dynamic concept of belief 
can easily be related to true educational experience. 

Basil Yaxlee, in his two-volume treatise entitled 
“The Spiritual Values in Adult Education,” states 
that “the relation between adult education and re- 
ligion is not only close but organic.” He indicates 
that they are related forces which help to create the 
total personality, and suggests another bond: “They 
must become allied forces, each able to count upon 
the other in attaining the victory over ignorance, 
prejudice, materialism, cynicism and_ selfishness.’ 
This special congeniality is also supported by L. P. 
Jacks’s assertion that ‘religion may be defined as 
education raised to its highest power.”’ John Dewey, 
although doubting that education can ever be made a 
substitute for religion, points out that many people 
approximate such a substitution in their reverence for 
the mysterious power revealed in the developing per- 
sonality. 

Understandable as the relation is in theory, its 
realization is yet to come. Churches are not usually 
included as agencies of adult education in the surveys 
oi such facilities. This is not an oversight, as religion 
is only represented in this field by the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A. and settlement houses. 

As the free-church movement undertakes adult 
education, a number of considerations should be kept 
in mind. The program should be flexible as to scope, 
form and emphasis. Churches cannot be expected to 
support identical programs, since they vary in size, 
facilities and tradition. The program may be limited 
by the small size and slight facilities of a church, or by 
conservative tradition. It may also be limited by the 
existence of other resources covering some phases of 
adult education. 


In some places where speakers are available, 
forums may be desired. In other places group leaders 
for discussions or teachers for classes may be secured 
easily. Some church audiences may take well to in- 
formative sermons. 

Emphasis will depend on local conditions, whether 
they are industrial, metropolitan, or suburban. One 
church may find its constituency interested in the in- 
tellectual problems of religion, while others would be 
alert to social questions—largely because of the nature 
of the surrounding community life. 

If the further educational development of re- 
ligious people has a function it is special. This is not 
the continuation of previous studies, but is the re- 
awakening of people to a larger life. The usual im- 
plication, that those who enlist in it have had in- 
sufficient education, would not be palatable to most 
Unitarians. They could be interested only by an en- 
larged approach. Something nearer to Professor 
Harry Overstreet’s definition of education as “training 
in social consequences” is needed. In making this 
definition Overstreet has added to his view by saying 
that “both the young and the adult must have the 
‘feel’ of a civilization going somewhere.”’ 

In its most useful sense culture is less a body of 
knowledge than the experience of growth. An un- 
lettered person who is growing is cultured, and the 
lettered person who has stopped growing is not really 
cultured. John Cowper Powys has said: “Culture, 
in the deeper issues, is no smooth, placid, academic 
thing. . . . It is the passionate and imaginative in- 
stinct for things that are distinguished, heroic and 
rare. It is the subtilizing and deepening of the human 
spirit in the presence of the final mystery.” 

When these considerations of flexibility, freedom 
from stereotype, and cultural appeal are given due 
place it may be seen that a measure of unity in the 
type of adult-education program is possible within a 
eae of such a special character as the Uni- 

arian. 
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If Unitarianism, and free religion generally, have 
any special function it is to grow. They should lead 
in the effort to make a tenable religion serve its 
age. 

In our time we are deluged with new knowledge, 
and there is every promise that this deluge will con- 
tinue. The techniques of discovery are rapidly 
emerging. In this situation it is inconceivable that 
the busy people of our churches can make the adjust- 
ment of their religion to this new knowledge without 
some systematic study. The alternatives to such study 
are a confused and ineffective church and baffled or 
retreating members. 

We are also pressed today with problems of 
which the solutions lie to a great extent in moral 
choices. The most insistent expressions of these 
problems are social. Hence our adult education must 
create socially minded people. In this undertaking 
diligence of study is essential, as well as freedom of 


action. Liberalism should mean a sounder basis for 
action and not an escape from action. What better 
place for this than in free religion? 

Thus there are four objectives that clearly ought 
to be a part of an adult education program in liberal 
churches: the study of growing religion; the adjust- 
ment of religion to new knowledge; the emphasis on 
social understanding and action; and the method of 
liberal and objective thought. 

Under religious leadership adult study can be 
given a new impetus. It can fulfil an essentially re- 
ligious function, as A. E. Zimmern has said it should; 
“dispel the melancholy belief that grown men and 
women have nothing left to learn... , and estab- 
lish that the uneducated man is not he who cannot 
read or write or count or spell, but he who walks 
unseeing and unhearing, unaccompanied and unhappy, 
through the busy streets and glorious open spaces of 
life’s infinite pilgrimage.” 


From Catholic to Unitarian 


Imre Domonkos 


mz FOSE who have fought their way out of the 
narrow limits of their old belief, and broken 
(according to James Freeman Clarke) the 

22 fetters of orthodoxy, long retain the scars of 
that severe conflict.”” The old faith, by the accident 
of my immediate boyhood environment, was Roman 
Catholicism, the national religion of the former Hun- 
gary. I served as an acolyte during the three years of 
education in the Roman Catholic public school of 
Gcellnitz in the former Austria-Hungary. The town 
of Goellnitz, because about seventy percent of its 
inhabitants were descended from German settlers, 
had a German Lutheran church, and the influence of 
that church in that community did not leave our 
religious life untouched. Father, a devout Catholic, 
heard from his fellow Protestant miners about a won- 
derful book, the Bible. He bought two copies of the 
German Bible, and gave his mother one. That was in 
1900. Grandmother must have told in confession 
about the incident, for, it seems, the Catholic priest 
objected to my Father’s reading of the Bible. Our 
community of some 4,000 souls had a few Jews, but 
except for business dealings we would have nothing 
to do with them. Our prejudices were somewhat like 
those in present-day Germany. 

In 1913 our family settled in Newark, N. J., and 
my school chum and bosom companion was a Jewish 
boy. The prejudice against Jews, in the public-school 
environment of the adopted country, vanished. 
Solomon, as he is called, induced me to attend the 
high school which he had chosen, and there a graduate 
of Princeton became my favorite teacher. He was a 
Presbyterian. 

After school on certain days my activity as a 
Curtis salesman brought me into contact among 
others with an amiable lady, whom I first met 
before the statue of the Emancipator in front of the 
Courthouse in Newark, N. J. Miss Young, a re- 
corder of deeds and mortgages in the Essex County 
Courthouse, helped me overcome the obstacles in 
the way of my education. About a dozen years 


after my first acquaintance with her, I told her that 
I had joined the Unitarian Church. She told me 
that she was acquainted with the work of the Uni- 
versalists, and occasionally attended that church in 
Newark. 

When I filled out the questionnaire for Barnes 
Hall in my freshman year, I entered Presbyterian as 
my church preference. Although I was invited to 
attend by two representatives of that church, early 
in my first days in Ithaca, I believe that I never went. 
I took a philosophy course in the hope of finding my 
religion, but until the end of my junior year I had no 
church affiliation. 

Yet I hoped to find a church which would make 
me feel at home. By a happy accident I looked up 
Unitarianism in the encyclopedia. What led me to 
do that? As I vaguely recall, I had read an article in 
which the religious background of those in ‘‘Who’s 
Who” had been analyzed and the investigator re 
ported that the sons of Unitarian ministers out- 
numbered every other denomination in per-capita 
membership and, moreover, that the next denomination 
was 900 percent behind, so I wanted to know what a 
Unitarian minister believes. I turned the pages of 
the encyclopedia and read the account of the origins 
of Unitarianism in Transylvania and its American 
growth from 1825 on. 

Just what does Unitarian Christianity mean to 
me? It means, unlike Catholicism and orthodox 
Protestantism, that our church puts the emphasis on 
leading a full life here on earth rather than looking for 
a happy life in the hereafter. It seems to me in har- 
mony with the prayer, “Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done, on earth as it is in heaven,” and the service 
of worship, in prayer and hymn, each Sunday reminds 
us to put our souls in harmony with the sacred utter- 
ance on the Mount of Olives, ‘‘Father, if thou be will- 
ing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless not my will, 
but thine, be done.”’ 

During my sojourn abroad, most of which I spent 
in Germany, although not called to account for my 
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uncharitable attitude towards the Nazi Neo-Paganism, 
and orthodoxy of various kinds, still I fell short of the 
ideals for which our fourth article of faith stands, 
namely, ‘Salvation by character.” I confess that 
I was much like a follower of Luther, believing in sal- 
vation by faith rather than in salvation by leading a 
blameless life. 

I was in Oberlin, Ohio, for two years before my 
trip abroad, and again after my return from Europe. 
Oberlin has no Unitarian church, and the nearest 
Unitarian church is thirty-five miles from Oberlin, 
in Cleveland. I attended services there about once 
a year. However, I continued reading The Christian 
Register, and abroad J read The Christian Century, 
which seems to be better known there. The Christian 
Century convinced me that I had been carried too far 
in my prejudice against the old faith, both Roman 
Catholicism and orthodox Protestantism. I attended 
the orthodox places of worship more frequently than 
before. In Marburg I had the good fortune to meet 
several British and American students of theology, 
both those who studied at the University of Marburg 
and those who were on on their way to Bonn to study 
under Karl Barth, and later, after Barth’s difficulties 


Icelanders in the United States and Western Canada 


Rognvaldur Petursson 


QUERY has frequently been made in the 
past as to what manner of men these Ice- 
landers were, who came to the United States 

G2} and Canada during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and settled in the vacant spaces 
of the West. 

Originally they came from Iceland, the lonely 
hermit island in the North Atlantic, which in size is 
larger than Newfoundland, and the second largest 
island of Europe—Great Britain being the first. 
Geographically we can also refer to Iceland as the 
first America, as it is partly situated in the western 
hemisphere, and was the first to be discovered and 
settled by Europeans. It was discovered by the Irish 
in the eighth century and rediscovered by the Norse- 
men towards the middle of the ninth century, the 
first settlement being made in 874 at Reykjavik, 
where now stands the capital of the island. It was 
uninhabited, and in this respect is the only country of 
historic times that has not been wrested from an 
aboriginal race. 

The country was settled by the three Scandinavian 
nations, but chiefly by the Norwegians, who came 
either direct from Norway, or from their haunts across 
the sea in Ireland, Scotland and the Western Isles. 
They gave to the young nation their language, their 
laws and customs, culture and religion. For all intents 
and purposes, the island became the new and rejuve- 
nated Norway, released from autocratic restraint and 
curtailment of civic liberties, where flourished the art 
of law making, literature, history, chronometry and 
seamanship. 

In modern times, the Icelandic people have been 
referred to as the only survival of the old Norse race. 
This, of course, has reference chiefly to the language, 
rather than to the racial origin, which is that of 


with the Nazis, with those who went to Tuebingen. 
From discussions with them I learned much about my 
own faith. I especially recall the influence of a grad- 
uate of the Union Theological Seminary, who told me 
that he had in his religious development reached Uni- 
tarianism, but that later he had come to feel that 
Unitarians do not alone possess the faith which helps 
mankind. 

After my return to Ohio I attended the Methodist 
Episcopal Church occasionally, for my father-in-law 
had been a minister in that denomination until he 
retired. Much as I admire the exemplary life of my 
father and mother-in-law I cannot feel at home in 
their church. It was for such reasons that my 
four years away from Ithaca were years “without a 
church.” 

Had there been a Unitarian or a Universalist 
church in the community in which I lived I should 
have continued my Sunday worship. On the basis of 
my experience I should judge that many college com- 
munities are like Oberlin, fertile soil for Unitarian 
missionaries. It is in the college communities, where a 
liberal spirit prevails, that the future growth of our 
fellowship and the Universalist Church lies. 


Scandinavia. The language, in which Has been re- 
corded the sagas of the northern race, prior to the 
introduction of writing and book making in Scandi- 
navia, has been handed down unchanged, in an un- 
broken continuity for more than 1,000 years. 

Although the Icelanders were the original dis- 
coverers of Greenland (EHirik the Red, A. D. 986), and 
of the North American continent (Leifur Eiriksson, 
A. D. 1000), and although the sagas abound with 
references to Vinland and the New World, their at- 
tention, as settlers, was not directed to the American 
Continent until the middle of the last century. 

Through the Middle Ages of northern history, 
and from the union of Iceland with Norway (1262), 
and up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
island was more or less isolated, and the people cut off 
from all regular communication with the outside 
world. Although excellent seamen, like their Scan- 
dinavian cousins, and sailing the seven seas, they gave 
no thought to leaving their homeland to settle on new 
and distant shores. 

After the Napoleonic Wars, a new era dawned 

upon northern lands—an era of enlightenment and re- 
search. Reappraisement was made of accepted doc- 
trines, in both civic and spiritual affairs. National 
consciousness was revived, instituting a general 
movement, calling for social readjustments and wider 
civic liberties. 
: The reaction was felt in Iceland. The abolition 
in Denmark of the absolute power of the King, grant- 
ing constitutional power to the Danish Parliament, 
caused a certain political upheaval in Iceland. A | 
struggle ensued for the liberation of the National '§ 
Parliament, ‘‘Althing,”’ under the wise leadership of § 
such men as Jon Sigurdsson, and culminated in the § 
granting of a constitution by the Danish King, Krist-. 
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jan IX, on the occasion of the millennial celebration of 
the colonization of the island, 1874. A new spirit of 
adventure and enterprise was awakened, local causes 
contributing, a certain enthusiasm was aroused, es- 
pecially among the farming class, for colonization in 
the new world, on the same pattern as depicted in the 
sagas, when the chiefs of Norway and the political 
outlaws of Harald the Fairhair in the British Isles, 
went to Iceland. A ‘‘New Iceland’’ was to be estab- 
lished in the new world. This enterprise, based on 
erroneous inferences about prevailing conditions, was 
too idealistic to be capable of realization. In 1870, 
_ four young men left a fishing village on the south coast, 
and went to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This was the be- 
ginning of an exodus which lasted for over forty years. 
In 1872 the first arrivals came to Canada, and in 
1873-5 colonies were established in Rosseau and Kin- 
mount, Ontario, and Mooseland Heights, Nova 
Scotia. 

In those early years, preference was shown for the 
United States, as it was believed that greater security 
of personal freedom would be obtained there. The 
hope was cherished that certain district or districts 
could be obtained, and set aside as a site for an Ice- 
landic colony, under the Federal Constitution, where 
the ancient language, customs and religion could be 
preserved forever. Alaska was even mentioned as a 
desirable place, affording similar climate as that of 
Iceland, and the same natural vocations for the set- 
tlers. After an abortive negotiation with the govern- 
ment in Washington, the mind of the immigrant was 
suddenly turned to Canada, which now offered to set 
aside a tract of land, in the newly acquired western 
territory, for exclusive Icelandic colonization, as well 
as a certain monetary grant, to furnish the immigrants 
with a few heads of cattle, and the most indispensable 
household effects. A committee of three was appointed 
to go to Manitoba and select a site for this future 
settlement. A random selection was made of the 
west shore of Lake Winnipeg, and the immigrants 
moved in there in the fall of 1875, becoming the second 
racial unit of non-British origin to settle in Manitoba. 
This district was then a part of the unorganized terri- 
tory of Keewatin, stretching north along the lake, from 
what now is Winnipeg Beach to a proposed town site 
called Sandy Bar, for a distance of forty-two miles, 
nine miles wide up from the shore. It was named New 
Iceland. From 1875 and up to the early nineties, the 
stream of immigration was unbroken. According to 
an estimate offered by one of the Dominion immigra- 
tion agents of the period, over ten thousand crossed 
the Atlantic during the years of 1885 to 1896. This 
number was further augmented by immigration from 
the United States, of those who had made a temporary 
settlement there. In some years the total number 
ranged from 1500 to 1600. 

Several of the first group of settlers that came to 
Manitoba in 1875 remained behind in Winnipeg, as the 
majority pushed on to the settlement. This nucleus 
of an Icelandic colony, chiefly made up of young 
people, was destined to grow both in numbers and 
influence, until it became the social and intellectual 
center of Icelandic life and activity in the Dominion. 
The two leading churches, of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod and the United Conference of Icelandic 


Churches in Canada, the two Icelandic religious or- 
ganizations of the West, are both located in Winnipeg. 
Two Icelandic weeklies, Heimskringla and Loegberg, 
have been published there for almost fifty years. The 
Icelandic National League has its headquarters in 
Winnipeg, as well as the Jon Bjarnason Academy, the 
only institution of learning established by Icelanders 
in Canada. Every publication of note in the Ice- 
landic language, produced in America, has been printed 
in Winnipeg. 

The Icelandic settlements are almost all located 
in the Western States and Provinces, and every one 
of them was formed before the close of the last cen- 
tury. In their chronological order they are: 

1. The Minnesota Settlement, Lincoln and Marshall 
counties, Minnesota, founded 1875. 

2. The Gimli Settlement (New Iceland), on the 
western shore of Lake Winnipeg, founded 1875. 

3. The Icelandic Colony in the city of Winnipeg, 
dating back to 1875. 

4. The North Vakota Settlement; comprising the 
western half of Pembina County (1878). 

5. Selkirk, including the settlements around 
Clandeboye and Petersfield (1880). 

6. The Argyle Settlement, comprising the munici- 
palities of Argyle and Cypress River (1880). 

7. Chicago. The Icelandic Colony in Chicago 
really dates back to 1878, but is largely made up of 
the second generation of Icelanders in America, moving 
into the city towards the close of the last century. 

8. Brandon, including settlements in the ad- 
jacent districts (1887). 

9. Thingvalla, in and around Churchbridge, 
Saskatchewan (1887). 

10. Swan Lake Settlement, comprising the dis- 
tricts around Shoal Lake, and extending north from 
Oak Point to Lundar on the east shore of Lake Mani- 
toba (1887). . 

11. The Siglunes Settlement, including the dis- 
trict from Birch Island up to the Narrows, on the 
east shore of Lake Manitoba (1888). 

12. The Lake Settlements, in Saskatchewan (1891). 
South of the Quill and Fishing Lakes, extending west 
from the town of Foam Lake to Kandahar. 

13. Winnipegosis, including the surrounding dis- 
trict and Red Deer Point, on Lake Winnipegosis 
(1897). 

14. Brown, just north of the international boun- 
dary, south of Morden, range 1, township 6 (1897). 

15. Swan River, Manitoba (1898). 

16. Piney, Manitoba, comprising the town and 
the municipality of Piney (1900). 

17. Markerville Settlement, Alberta (1887). 
home of the late poet, Stephan G. Stephansson. 

As this number of rural settlements in Manitoba 
and elsewhere indicates, the vocational choice of the 
Icelander, in Canada, is chiefly that of farming and 
fishing. Not more than twenty percent to twenty- 
five percent are located in cities and villages; the re- 
maining seventy-five to eighty percent have settled 
in rural districts either as farmers or fishermen, or 
both. Their chief occupation in the homeland, even 
from early colonial days, has been that of stock 
raising, dairying and fishing. For these occupations 
they have acquired a certain natural aptitude, created 
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perhaps by experience for centuries. Coming to the 
West before the rise of the great urban centers of the 
prairie, and harboring a highly developed aversion 
to any position dependent on favor or patronage of 
some master or overseer, they settled on the land, 
where they could be their own masters. 

The fishing industry of Manitoba may be said 
to date from the beginning of the Lake Winnipeg 
settlement, and it has been carried on almost exclu- 
sively by the Icelanders. This may also be said, gen- 
erally speaking, of the sheep-raising and the wool- 
growing industry of the province. 

Like the kindred races of Great Britain and 
Northern Europe, the Icelanders are Protestants. 
The State Church of Iceland is the Lutheran Church, 
though independent and in some respects quite dif- 
ferent from the State Churches of the other Scandi- 
navian countries, and the Lutheran Churches of 
America. It has béen repeatedly and truly said, that 
the sources of religion are many, and in the case of the 
Icelander this is true. The mental attitude, as well 


as many of the tenets of their pre-Christian ancestral 
religion, has been retained, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, these 900 years, influencing their view on life 
and sanctions of conscience. While they fully sub- 
scribe to the Golden Rule, and the all pervading and 
all embracing teachings of Jesus, they also harken to 
that voice out of the past: 


Possessions pass away, 

The Glory of the world vanishes, 

But noble achievements and unsullied reputation 
Will never die. 


Cn coming to Canada and the United States, 
many of the early pioneers found themselves at vari- 
ance with the accepted forms and doctrines of the 
German and Scandinavian Lutheran Churches of 
America. This resulted in the forming of two distinct 
church organizations, ‘“The Icelandic Lutheran Synod,” 
and the “United Conference of Icelandic Churches,” 
the latter being affiliated with the Unitarian Church 
of America. 


Has Public Medicine Gone Far Enough? 


Philip King Brown, M. D. 


f=) answer, of course, is no. Without the 
 Aos| central government to protect our borders 
: from invasion of cholera, plague, yellow 
iS 7G2 fever, leprosy, typhus, and a host of less 
important conditions, and to lead the attack on any 
one of them that gains access to this country, we 
would present a more pitiful spectacle than 400,000,000 
Chinese coping with the Japanese invaders. Gladly 
have we given over to the state the care of the vast 
majority of the insane, feeble-minded, and tuberculous, 
although the larger municipalities and counties do an 
important part*of this work, or the cost of it is pro- 
rated to them by the states. Communicable diseases 
generally are under strict supervision of state and 
county health officers. Preventive medicine and public 
health are tax supported, and although not entirely 
satisfactorily carried out, it is the fault equally of 
public medicine and private physicians. Public 
medicine with the authority of the government and 
its police power behind it, is in a better position to 
insist on and carry out all preventive measures, and 
in the face of pseudo-scientific cults and their claims, 
there is no doubt that the strongest forces of govern- 
ment are necessary to eradicate contagious diseases 
and control infectious diseases as much as possible. 
It is imperative also that licensing by the government 
of the manufacture of all types of serum for therapy, 
and even of drugs to insure stability and standardiza- 
tion, should be a more and more important part of 
medicine. 

That private enterprise has done much to make 
available medical care to greater numbers is indicated 
by the fact that over 3,000 industries provide some 
sort of medical care for their employees. The oldest 
and most successful private health-insurance com- 
pany in industry in existence today is the health-in- 
surance effort of the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, organized in 1864. For a dollar and a half a 
month deducted from pay, every employee of the com- 


pany has full coverage for whatever is wrong with him 
—the care of chronic cases continuing for a year from: 
beginning of treatment. The great class of small wage- 
earners get far better care than they could afford by 
any possibility—particularly in cases of any serious- 
ness. Some industries bear all the expense of medi- 
cal care, not only of their employees, but their 
families. 

The system has weaknesses. It often limits to 
an unreasonable degree the choice of physician which 
has been made a ridiculous fetish by organized medi- 
cine. With the passing of the family doctor came the 
unfortunate over development of specialists, of whom 
there are less than half who deserve the name, and 
among whom patients are batted around far too 
often. 

On the whole the choice of physician in industry 
is more safely left toa board of lay executives who can 
change an unsatisfactory medical director and staff, 
although neither the lay executives nor the employees 
are in any position to select a competent medical staff 
as compared to a staff that could be selected by a 
medical board. The danger of one man leadership is 
a very real one, and any large staff should be selected 
not only on merit, but compatibility, and the judgment 
should rest on a number of physicians. 

Finally it should be quite clear that open com- 
petition under government regulation offers the best 
chance of satisfying and protecting the public, raising 
standards of practice, stimulating individual initiative, 
distributing in a better and more even way the steadily 
improving methods of the practice of medicine. ° 
Whether health insurance, voluntary or compulsory, 
government standardized and regulated, is the only 
answer short of state medicine on a par with state 
compulsory education, is not entirely clear. We live 
in a changing world, and all well conducted experi- 


ments, whether failures or successes, deserve consid- 
eration. 
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CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
John Addison Leininger 
a | the arguments over relief two assumptions 
4} are being made: first, that the giver of relief 
has the right to say how the recipient shall 
use it; second, that any form of work, no 
aati how useless or ill paid, is better for the worker’s 
self-respect than idleness or direct relief. 

The first flies in the face of accepted ideas of 
Christian charity. It is a wanton assumption of 
authority, perhaps justifiable on the grounds of a 
purely utilitarian ethic, but entirely foreign to the 
spirit of the commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ Christian charity must assume 
that the recipient, though unfortunate, is still a 
brother. Though he may lack any income or means of 
gaining it, he remains, in the sight of God, the equal 
of the almsgiver. As the recipient of alms, it is his 
duty to make the best possible use of it within his 
power, but he is not under any obligation to the giver 
to use it as the latter directs. Christian charity gives 
no one the right to control the use of his gift. If the 
means at his own disposal are limited, he may dis- 
criminate between the merits of possible recipients. 
But even here he must be careful, for he may not set 
himself up as a judge of his fellow man. 

The second assumption rests upon the theory 
that self-respect is an external matter. We need not 
challenge this belief, for it is axiomatic that a man’s 
self-respect is determined by what he is at heart, 
rather than by what happens to him. Hence work 
relief is no better than an outright dole in maintaining 
the self-respect of the unemployed. It must be ad- 
mitted that most of the criticisms of ‘“boondoggling”’ 
made thus far have been made by those who had a 
political or economic axe to grind. There is a danger 
to self-respect in “‘boondoggling,” but it is the danger 
that the man who is asked to do it will so far sink his 
self-respect as to accept. Society has no right to ask 
any man to do useless labor. The man who does it 
because he needs must would be no worse off on the 
dole. He has already lost his self-respect, whereas 
the man who refuses out of a proper pride in his labor 
would be of more value to society in the Jong run if 
he were given outright relief. Such a man will not 
long require aid, but so long as he does need it, he will 
realize, and society must realize also, that his tempo- 
rary lack of employment is due to the maladjustments 
of the economic machinery. He will not be idle, even 
on the dole. He will find work, though it brings no 
money. There are a thousand and one worth-while 
tasks in every community, such as leadership of rec- 
reational activities, which are properly tasks for 
volunteer workers. 

Also, we have no right to ask a man to do work 
merely for a subsistence wage. If the work is worth 
doing, it ought to be paid for at the prevailing wage 
level, or it ought not to be done at all. Useless labor is 
not worth doing, and any work at less than prevailing 
wages increases the insecurity of all wage-earners at a 
time when none of them can afford it. Christian 
charity, the self-respect of the unemployed, and the 
best possible results for society, all require that we 
keep two things in mind: first, that Christian charity 
is a free gift to the needy, regardless of his worth in 


the eyes of the giver; second, that we must not ask 
any man to do useless work, and that the work he does 
must be paid for at the prevailing wage levels. There 
is no other Christian solution to our problem of unem- 
ployment relief. 


“HIT CRIME IN ITS CRADLE”’ 


“Hit crime in its cradle” is the counsel given the country at 
large and child corrective agencies generally by Dr. Sheldon 
Glueck, president of the newly-established National Crime Pre- 
vention Institute, professor of Criminology at Harvard and 
internationally-known criminologist. Training of children along 
law-abiding lines cannot begin too early, Dr. Glueck believes. 

Tendencies toward delinquency, leading to commission of 
actual offenses, proceeding from there to a career of crime, begin 
in earliest youth and must be blocked at their inception, it was 
asserted in Dr. Glueck’s statement, made public at headquarters 
of the National Crime Prevention Institute, 425 Fourth avenue, 
by Rowland C. Sheldon, executive director. 

Dr. Glueck exploded the idea held by some people that the 
more “‘able,’”’ or notorious, criminal is a man or woman of ex- 
ceptional ability, cultured, possessing such skill in the commis- 
sion of misdeeds that law enforcement bodies are practically help- 
less in discovering the culprit and inflicting punishment. 

“Recent intensive researches show a substantial percentage 
of the parents, brothers and sisters of delinquents, criminals and 
characteristic offenders against the law to be mentally defective, 
mentally diseased or of other unhealthy mental condition,’ he 
said. ‘‘The presence of mental defect or disorder in many of the 
families of offenders may reasonably be assumed to have dele- 
terious effect on the rearing of children, a fact not infrequently 
illustrated by studies of individual careers. 

“As a rule the parents of delinquents are markedly illiterate. 
Surveys show that from a half to three-fourths of the families of 
juvenile delinquents and adult offenders have had no formal 
schooling. Where comparisons with the non-criminal population 
have been made, there was found to be a substantially higher 
incidence of illiteracy than exists in the general populace. As 
might be expected from the poor mentality and high illiteracy, 
unwise oversight of the children is exceedingly common in families 
from which delinquents and criminals usually come.” 

It is quite common to find an unusually high proportion of 
distorted homes among delinquent and criminal families, Dr. 
Glueck deciared. ‘‘Moreover, to a marked degree these broken 
homes occur during the pubertal and adolescent years of the 
children, when they most need the protection and guidance of a 
healthy, integrated family.” 

Dr. Glueck emphasized the importance of economic condi- 
tions prevailing in families of delinquents and criminals. ‘‘The 
vast proportion of the homes are chronically poverty-stricken or at 
best in but marginal economic circumstances, the families living 
on daily earnings and accumulating little or nothing for the 
‘rainy days’ they experience even in the most favorable economic 
times. More frequently than in the general population the boys 
in such families are withdrawn from school at an early age to en- 
gage in hazardous street or factory trades for the few dollars 
they can add to the family purse.” 

As might be expected, Dr. Glueck pointed out, ‘homes of 
delinquents are not wholesome places for the rearing of children. 
Dirty, crowded, poorly-ventilated, the great majority being in 
slum areas, regions full of corrupting influences.”’ To sum- 
marize, substantial proportions of delinquents and criminals 
come from families and homes that biologically and sociologically 
are unwholesome. 

“As a class, delinquents and criminals are only in fair, if 
not poor, physical health; they have a higher incidence of mental 
deficiency than non-criminal groups with whom they have been 
compared. They are well below the average in educational 
equipment. They are abnormal when compared with the general 
schoolboy population. Delinquents and criminals are not among 
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the more successful in industry and economic achievement. 
They are those who, during formative years, are thrown among 
the hazards of street employments where the development of 
anti-social attitudes and cultural traditions is to be expected, 
and where early peccadilloes quite naturally lead to gambling, 
petty theft, various unhealthy practices, and finally to dangerous 
crimes such as burglaries and armed robberies, as well as capital 
offenses.” 

Stressing the necessity of inaugurating the proper training 
of children in their earliest years, Dr. Glueck said the average 
layman does not realize how early in life manifestations of mal- 
adjustment appear, leading to serious results if not properly 
dealt with. ‘Fourteen percent of juvenile delinquents noted 
in recent surveys showed symptoms of misconduct at six years 
or less; 23 percent at seven or eight; 26 percent at nine or ten; 
21 percent at eleven or twelve, and only 16 percent at thirteen 
or over, the average age being but nine years and seven months. 

“Yet a few years later we condemn and punish these same 
acts or others growing naturally out of them as crimes for which 
the offender is unquestionably and fully responsible,’ Dr. Glueck 
declared. ‘But when children first begin to show signs of mal- 
adjustment we customarily do little or nothing about it; we wait 
until they become juvenile delinquents.” 

As a means of “hitting crime in its cradle,” Dr. Glueck 
urged combined efforts of nation, city, state, social service, wel- 
fare and all other influences and organizations interested in the 
up-building of good citizenry. He advocates establishment of 
a marital and family guidance clinic in each community; recrea- 
tional facilities to take children off the streets and out of com- 
mercialized poolrooms and dance halls; community councils; 
crime-prevention units in police departments to collaborate 
with other groups; child guidance clinics in school systems to 
collaborate with family guidance centers and community coun- 
ceils; municipal children’s clubs, playgrounds, community centers 
and other means of recreational outlet; the razing of slums, 
eradication of unhealthy housing conditions, and providing de- 
cent, low-priced dwellings for the under-privileged. 

Dr. Glueck admits that not all crime would disappear in ‘‘a 
greatly improved economic order. As long as the springs of 
human psychology spurt forth anger, hatred, jealousy and other 
like emotions, there will be crimes. But it is reasonable to expect 
a substantial reduction in crime with improvement in the status 
of the under-privileged,”’ he said. 

* * * 


THE NEW HOME OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


After occupying the old red brick Bible House on Astor 
Place, New York City, for eighty-three years, the American Bible 
Society is now located in a new home at the corner of Park 
Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. The building, purchased in 
1935, has been altered, and the society will be the sole tenant. 

The new Bible House is six stories high. On the south end 
of the first floor is the retail store of the Eastern Agency. The 
entrance and north end contain exhibits and display material 
designed to picture to visitors the nature, extent and importance 
of the society’s work. Among these are a large illuminated world 
map showing the location of all the society’s home and foreign 
agencies, a twenty-one foot chart containing the names of the 
972 languages and dialects into which the Scriptures have been 
translated, and electrically lighted dioramas presenting the 
work of translation and distribution in foreign lands. On the 
walls murals depicting the history of the translation of the Bible 
will soon be placed, while a strip of appropriate Scripture quota- 
tions encircles the walls of the entire first floor. 

This interesting and informative exhibit material will at- 
tract not only church groups but many other people to the new 
building, and it is hoped that visitors from out of town, who are 
interested in the Bible and its circulation, will call at the new 
Bible House. The building will be formally dedicated with a 
series of appropriate gatherings in November. 

For the eighty-three years of occupancy the output of 
Scriptures from the old red brick Bible House was enormous. 
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In the seven decades ending in 1922, when manufacturing at 
the Bible House was discontinued, there were printed and bound 
in the plant and sent out through its doors 76,082,448 volumes of 
Scriptures. These Scriptures were printed in sixty-nine lan- 
guages and in five embossed systems for the blind. When one 
adds to this total the volumes purchased or imported and then 
passed through the Bible House throughout the eighty-three 
years of its use, the grand total to December 31, 1935, becomes 
184,179,512. This means that bound volumes of Scriptures 
have been issued from the Bible House at a rate of about three 
every minute, night and day, since the old Bible House was 
opened, 

From the beginning, a certain amount of the space in the 
Bible House had been designed for renting to others. Horace 
Greeley had his private office in the building from 1863 to 1872. 
A United States post-office and a United States revenue office are 
both listed among the tenants. Many religious, missionary and 
charitable organizations have been housed within its walls. 
Among them are the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, the American Home Missionary Society, the 
American Church Missionary Society, the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Interdenominational bodies are also in this list, in- 
cluding the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the American Sunday-school 
Missionary Union. The Christian Herald had its office for many 
years in the Bible House. The New York Sabbath Committee 
were tenants for seventy years. Most significant, however, is the 
fact that for over a decade the American Bible Revision Com- 
mittee under the direction of Dr. Philip Schaff did its monumental 
work in the building. 

Many other translations and revisions were also completed 
within its walls, notably the Arabic, the Modern Syriac, and the 
Version Moderna in Spanish. Numerous missionaries have la- 
bored in the library of the Bible House on translations they were 
making for their own people. 

In the vaults of the old Bible House, where they will remain 
for the present, are plates valued at over one million dollars. 
These are for the printing of not only various sizes and styles 
of Scriptures in English, but Scriptures also in forty-eight other 
languages. 

* * * 


PULPIT PARAGRAPHS 


Some persons cannot use wisely one leisure day in seven. 
What do they want with eternity? 

Universal salvation is not an isolated prediction regarding 
human destiny, but the inevitable conclusion of our church 
fathers whose faith was in the guardianship of a personal, loving 
God. 

Many who expect to have their souls saved seemed little 
concerned about growing a soul hardy enough to survive any- 
thing more severe than a light frost. 

The man of faith does not close his eyes to the reality of the 
sins and wrongs and misery of the world, but sees these forces 
in relation to the human potentialities which can overcome them. 

It is as true as ever it was that he that “overcometh” shall 
inherit the good.—Clinton Lee Scott. 


* * * 


ENGLISH 


The lure of the Orient, according to a Washington man who 
has just returned from a business trip there, consists primarily 
of the Chinese dealing with the English language. 

He finds American English uninteresting now and doesn’t 
bother to read signs. 

“We gather baggage and send it in all directions” is one 
Shanghai advertising slogan, he says. 

A notice in a tailor shop reads, ‘‘Ladies have fit upstairs.” 

A furrier’s sign reads, ‘‘Ladies’ coats made from their own 
skins.”— Washington Star. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRESENTS US WITH A BOUQUET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You may be receiving a good many whacks for your edi- 
torial, ““The World Situation and We the People,” in the Leader 
of September 5, but I wish to be counted among those who pre- 
sent you with bouquets. You said something which needs to be 
said as strongly as possible these days, and you said it clearly 
and courageously. Opposed as we are to any Communistic dic- 
tatorship, we must not allow an unreasonable fear of social change 
to put us on the side of the Fascists. 

Frank O. Holmes. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

* * 


MORE ABOUT PACIFIC COAST LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Seventeen years’ residence on the Pacific Coast and a fairly 
intimate knowledge of all three coast states and the province of 
British Columbia, enable me to understand and appreciate the 
series of articles on Pacific Coast Universalism by Dr. Bradley. 
It also prompts me to write something myself which, in a meager 
way, takes up the tale where Dr. Bradley ended. 

I came to the state of Washington in 1906. I was then in the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, and it was just at the close of 
the Crapsey heresy trial. Somewhat broken in spirits and in 
health, I decided to leave the ministry and to try to make my 
living at poultry and fruit-raising on a farm on Puget Sound. 
In a very short time I had regained my health and in 1909 I was 
elected the lecturer of the Washington State Grange and, a little 
later, state and national organizer. In that work I visited scores 
of communities throughout the Northwest, and in one year or- 
ganized forty-nine granges. In 1919 I was elected the secretary 
of the Associated Chautauquas of the Northwest and superin- 
tendent of the Birch Bay Chautauqua. In the Chautauqua work 
I came in contact with the Rev. M. D. Buchanan of the Univer- 
salist church at Tacoma, and with Dr. J. D. Corby of the Port- 
jand church. I also met Dr. McGlauflin on one of his Pacific 
tours. In 1911 I joined the Tacoma church. 

During those years I was very much interested in the moral 
and religious needs of those rapidly developing states. In the 
Episcopal Church I had belonged to the Broad Church wing, and 
that had made my life miserable at the time of the general 
heresy-hunt. While traveling about the country I frequently 
supplied pulpits on Sunday—usually Episcopal and Congrega- 
tional, once in a while a Baptist. The liberal movement in the 
Methodist churches had not yet got under way. In 1911, along 
with a few ministers and laymen, I had a part in the organiza- 
tion of the Northwest Rural League of Religious Liberals. When 
in 1912 the Universalists urged my entering the liberal ministry 
and becoming a state missionary, I had a definite plan for their 
approval. I had noticed that Universalist (and Unitarian) 
churches were always organized where there was least need of 
them—in places where there was already sufficient religious 
liberalism to guarantee considerable support. In setting up in 
such places, liberal support was drawn away from existing half- 
way-liberal churches, thus arousing sectarian spirit. Conse- 
quently the organization of such churches did very little towards 
the creation of liberal sentiment. It merely organized and in- 
sulated what already existed. Moreover, the overhead of a con- 
ventional church in a large city (and virtually all such ventures 
were city affairs) usually crushed the life out of them in a few 
years. 

As it appeared to me, the problem was one very largely for 
the communities of less than twenty or twenty-five thousand, 
where there was nothing but the darkest kind of Fundamentalism. 
I proposed that we should organize Universalism not as a con- 
ventional church or sect, but as ‘‘a Brotherhood,” wherever 
five or six families could be brought together into such a frater- 
nity; and that we hold county conferences or reunions every six 


or eight weeks. It was to be something far more positive than a 
mere no-hell protest, and was to fill a place in each community 
as a leader in social thought and action. Under this plan, one 
minister, acting as an itinerant superintendent, could serve 
three or four counties quite effectively. The Universalist author- 
ities said that they could give no support to any such venture, 
which was altogether foreign to their way of doing things. Over- 
tures were made to the Unitarians with no greater encourage- 
ment. Indeed, Boston seems never to have heard of any such 
procedure, which is as old as the Christian Church itself. So I 
went East myself in 1918, hoping to find some support for my 
plan, and have another opportunity later. 

I met with little encouragement until 1926, when a bit of 
good fortune brought me a call to the Unitarian church at Eu- 
gene, which had voted to close up and later decided to make one 
more desperate effort to live. It was in a mood “‘to try anything 
once.”’ We proceeded to organize on a county basis, but we were 
not free to take on a non-denominational attitude. Suffice it 
to say that the church at Eugene is a very much alive institution, 
and is continuing to widen its influence under the very able 
leadership of Herbert Higginbotham. 

My eight years in Eugene brought me in touch with the 
olden days of liberalism on the Coast. As Dr. Bradley shows, 
Eugene was the breeding-ground of an aggressive Universalism 
from 1858 to 1890. As late as 1910 Dr. Corby started an agitation 
for the removal of Lombard College to Eugene. It is the ro- 
mantic center of one of our most romantic states in which pretty 
nearly every second person thinks himself a poet. It was there 
that Starr King found his most vigorous opposition, for it was a 
hotbed of sentiment for the proposed Republic of the Pacific. 
Here in the early sixties Joaquin Miller edited the Eugene Guard, 
then strongly secessionist, and here the Southern Presbyterians 
established a college many years before the founding of the state 
university in 1872. While in Eugene I had the honor of being 
the minister of the McAllister family, officiated at the funeral of 
Dr. McAllister, who died at the age of ninety-four, and also of 
his wife, and at the marriage of a son and a daughter. 

Here in western Washington, where I first proposed it, I am 
working out the venture of a non-sectarian liberal movement, 
and having the most interesting time of my life; but that is 
another story. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Bellingham, Wash. 


* * 


THINKS OUR CONGREGATIONAL POLITY WEAK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with considerable interest the different chapters 
of the serial article composed by the Rev. Asa M. Bradley upon 
the failure of Universalism in the Northwest. It is apparent 
therefrom that the pioneer preachers of the doctrine were not 
trained men, able to build churches upon solid, enduring founda- 
tions. It has never paid to send uneducated, raw recruits to 
spread the gospel in a pioneer field. Therefore, the results 
flowing from the efforts of these preachers might well have been 
anticipated by thoughtful men. 

Just so long as the church insists upon maintaining a con- 
gregational polity, or type of government, just that long will its 
business enterprises conducted in far-off regions weaken and ul- 
timately fail, because the church lacks a bishop or other governing 
head, clothed with power and authority to direct its activities. 
How long would a secular business last if conducted on such un- 
businesslike, out-of-date lines? Those sects that planted their 
churches, chapels and mission schools in the Northwest, that 
survived and grew strong, conformed to business principles in 
their evangelizing work, regardless of the name of the denomina- 
tion and the form or type of their creed or manner of worship. 


William E. Lockner. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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A Great Journalist on Peace 


Vital Peace. By Henry Wickham Steed. 
(Maemillan. $2.75.) 


The editor of the London Times is, or 
always used to be, ex officio, a good deal 
more than a journalist in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Those who read Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s comments upon the 
Peace Conference and on the subject in 
general will discover, in spite of his mod- 
esty, that he played quite an important 
part behind the scenes. Indeed, one of 
the interesting features of his book lies in 
the revelations it contains of events and re- 
lationships that are little known. And, 
of course, in a man who reaches the emi- 
nent position occupied for several years by 
Mr. Steed we have a trained observer and 
interpreter of complex problems. 

Mr. Steed’s attitude towards ‘‘pacifism”’ 
is distinctly condescending, but what he 
has to say is well worth thoughtful study 
by all who wish to count in the effort to 
reach real peace. He wishes to emphasize 
the difference between mere “non-war’’ 
and real peace; and he thinks that pacifists 
are so concerned about the first that they 
fail to understand the prerequisites of the 
latter. For him the pursuit and service of 
peace is a “high and thrilling adventure,” 
and he reiterates his conviction that the 
philosophy of war can be overcome only 
by a sounder philosophy of life which will 
engage the interest and elicit the sacrificial 
and ecstatic service hitherto devoted to 
war. The simple creation of expedients for 
safeguarding sovereignties and possessions 
from attack will temporarily, at the best, 
secure a condition of non-war. But non- 
war in an unbalanced world is not enough; 
it is precarious and unsatisfying. 

In his student days Mr. Steed sat at the 
feet of von Treitschke in Berlin, and he has 
evidently been a keen observer of the 
trend of thought in militaristic circles. 
His analysis of the philosophy of war so 
deliberately developed in Germany before, 
during, and since the war is brilliant and 
informing. It is in some respects alarming, 
because the general statement that Hitler 
and his minions are inculcating this war- 
philosophy is substantiated by careful 
quotations. For example, Professor Banse, 
in his work on military education, officially 
commended, tells us it is wrong to look on 
war solely as a destroyer. “To do so is to 
see in it only the extinction of human lives 
and human works; but this is merely a 
passing phase, a necessary stage of transi- 
tion, a purifying bath of steel for fresh up- 
ward striving. ... If the will and the 
work of a folk, of a state, can anywhere find 
their fullest expression, it is in war.” In- 
credible as it may seem, the youth which 
is thus casually disposed of as a useful in- 
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strument, and expected to surrender it- 
self as a ‘‘passing phase,”’ can be regimented 
in such a way that whatever doubt or dis- 
taste it feels it dare not express. 

In his analysis of the events leading to 
the Peace Treaty, Mr. Steed throws light 
on several matters which comparatively 
few had occasion to understand. Mr. As- 
quith receives a deserved tribute for his 
refusal to head a Coalition Cabinet when 
first Mr. Ramsay MacDonald secured a 
majority in the House of Commons. He 
insisted that the Labor Party be given 
power, even if its majority was not abso- 
lute, because the spirit of the British 
Constitution would be violated if it were 
excluded, and also because it was in the 
national interest that a body of public 
men supported by so definite a proportion 
of the electors should gain the experience 
of administrative responsibility. Mr. Steed 
well says that in the long history of British 
Parliamentarism there is no truer act of 
statesmanship than this. 

On the question of Stresemann’s sincerity 
there is interesting light. In Mr. Steed’s 
judgment Stresemann was an opportunist 
trying to get for Germany all the cireum- 
stances permitted, but he was without 
vision of the part which a regenerate Ger- 
many might play in Europe. He was just 
beginning to achieve such a vision before 
his last speech to the League of Nations a 
month before his death, and at that time he 
broke away from his written speech, ap- 
proved by his Cabinet, to express freely a 
passionate idealism. But his ‘““Testament’’ 
revealed that in communications with the 
German Crown Prince, whom he admired, 
he could cynically say that German policy 
would for a while have to be ‘‘to use finesse 
and dodge big decisions.” 

A most interesting personal sidelight 
on events is furnished by Mr. Steed’s 
account of his conference with President 
Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge questioned him 
for three hours on European conditions! 
Mr. Steed’s insistence that the world sit- 
uation would be ameliorated by a clear 
pronouncement of what might be regarded 
as an American Peace Doctrine evidently 
had something to do with the Kellogg- 
Briand declarations which became the 
famous Paris Pact. Mr. Steed argues at 
length that the nations cannot organize 
against war until they are ready to commit 
themselves absolutely to the abandonment 
of neutrality. He deplores the effort to 
define American neutrality in such a way 
that the United States could stand aside, 
and he claims that the recent Neutrality 
Law has actually worked in such a way as 
to permit the President to penalize Italy 
as an aggressor. 

“Tf nations that are still free,” says Mr. 
Steed, ‘do not understand this truth in 
time”? (namely, that the right to remain 
neutral is incompatible with the prevention 


of war), “if they be not ready to make as 
much sacrifice of their individual lordships 
as may be necessary to get better lordships 
as members of a community of peoples 
freed from war, they may find that they 
have answered in advance, and to their own 
undoing, the question whether mankind is 
or will be fit for peace on the hither side 
of dire disaster.” 

We do not think that Mr. Steed is fair 
in his use of the term “pro-German”’ to 
describe Mr. MacDonald’s position up till 
the fall of 1917. The deposed Labor 
leader was, of course, opposed to the war, 
but the term pro-German, implying the 
desire that the opponents of Great Britain 
would win, is one that carries opprobrium, 
and if there is one chapter in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s career which will entitle him to 
respect without qualification it is, we pre- 
dict, that in which he saw clearly and told 
his fellow Britons what blunders had 
brought Europe to disaster and what 
blunders should be avoided if ever peace 
was again to be seen. The moral courage 
of the man in those years was sublime. 

Mr. Steed’s book is provocative. It is- 
realistic and practical. And it is well 
written. Perhaps those who are disposed 
in advance to dislike its main theses are 
those who should read it most carefully. 
And Mr. Steed ought to be told that paci- 
fists today are not the abstract theorists he 
seems to suppose. They are familiarizing 
themselves with the points of view of 
men like himself, and if they hold fast to 
their convictions it may be because they 
feel they are right after they have heard 
all that can be said for a system which 
seeks peace through sanctions of force. 

Hoh. BS. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Colonel George Danforth and party 
were recent callers here in Kingston. 

Rev. Arthur W. Webster will be the 
preacher at the Kingston church Sunday 
evening, Sept. 20, at 7.30. 

I presume you all attended church ser- 
vice last Sunday. If not, why not? The 
bad feature of the long vacation is that it 
is liable to become a habit. 

I hope you are all preparing for the State 
Convention at Winchester on Sept. 29. 
Programs not out yet—the secretary is 
rather shiftless. But he isn’t the only one 
that is behind, in fact, only Mrs. Chase is 
up to the mark. 

The 4H Clubs of the county held their 
field day here, and some of the events were 
held on the Plains before my window. One 
was advertised as the chase of a greased pig. 
The poor little pig wasn’t much, if any, 
bigger than Sherebiah, and couldn’t run 
fast or far if he wanted to. They fell all 
over him, and he didn’t get anywhere ex- 

(Continued on page 1213) 
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REPORTING A NEW INSTITUTE 


It is difficult to reduce the story of the 
new Michigan Institute to words, and to 
few words at that. One must first appre- 
ciate the growing conviction within the 
Universalist Church that institutes con- 
stitute a most important phase of re- 
ligious education. Then one must realize 
that our people in Michigan, in sympathy 
with this conviction, charged the State 
Convention with the responsibility for the 
‘development of an institute in that state. 
Dr. L. D. Case, minister of the East 
Liberty Universalist church, was named 
chairman of an institute committee. The 
third factor in the situation was the con- 
secrated effort of Mrs. Dora Bernstein, 
well-known for her work in support of 
the Mid-West Institute at Turkey Run, 
and of other Michigan Universalists. Add 
to these the cooperative spirit of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Christian Union and 
the General Sunday School Association, 
and the excellent start of this venture may 
be understood. 

The Institute was held at the Walter J. 
Hayes State Park, located about twenty 
miles from the city of Jackson. In this 
park, the state of Michigan maintains 
what is called a ‘‘group house.” This 
building, with excellent facilities, is placed 
at the disposal of qualified leaders and 
their groups without any charge. The 
only requirement is that the building be 
left clean and ready for the next comers. 
A splendid kitchen, pantries, toilet rooms 
and a large dining hall are contained in 
this building. A large flagstone camp-fire 
circle lies in a clearing before the porch, 
which extends the width of the building. 
Coal for the cookstove, logs for the camp- 
fire and electricity for illumination and 
cooking are furnished by the state park 
authorities and, it is repeated, without any 
charge. The state of Michigan believes 
that it serves its citizens by thus assisting 
educational camps. 

Forty-six young people between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen attended 
the Institute during its first week. Four- 
teen young people between the ages of 
ten and thirteen were present for the second 
session, which also lasted a week. Repre- 
sentatives were present from Piqua, Ohio, 
and from the Michigan cities of Detroit, 
Liberty, Jackson, Concord and Horton. 
Rev. and Mrs. Thomas M. Murray of 
Concord and Horton, Michigan, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, contributed their abilities as mem- 
bers of the faculty. Mr. Olson served as 
dean and official representative of the 
G. S. 8. A. and the Y. P. C. U. Courses 
were offered in the History of Universalism, 
the Teachings of Jesus, Character and 
Conduct, and Y. P. C. U. Methods. Na- 
ture hikes, devotional services, camp-fire 


talks, a banquet and dance were other 
features of the sessions. Mrs. Bernstein 
acted as counsellor and had charge of 
the general planning. Mrs. Lena Laughlin 
also contributed much as a ‘‘camp mother.” 

At the conclusion of the first week an 
organization meeting was conducted at 
the conclusion of the banquet. Acting in 
his capacity as representative of our na- 
tional religious education groups, Mr. 
Olson suggested a form of organization 
which was adopted unanimously by the 
group. Mrs. Dora Bernstein was named 
president of the Institute and chairman 
of a board which was given power to pre- 
pare a constitution and by-laws to be pre- 
sented for ratification at the next annual 
meeting. Other officers named were as 
follows: Vice-president, Rev. Thomas 
Murray; secretary, Dr. Lorenzo D. Case; 
treasurer, Mrs. Lena Laughlin; board 
members, Lee Weatherby of East Liberty. 
Betty Burroughs of Concord, and Ruth 
Laughlin of Horton. Plans were made for 
a similar session in 1937, and the group 
house was reserved for the first two weeks 
in August. ; 

No specific name was selected for the 
Institute, although the assembly seemed 
to favor ‘‘Camp Gawanka,”’ which, trans- 
lated from the Indian, would indicate ‘a 
camp at the edge of the wood,” an apt 
description of the setting in which the new 
project was born. Name, constitution and 
by-laws will come. They may even be 
changed from time to time. But the great 
and permanent thing is the spirit which is 
manifest among the Universalists of Michi- 
gan, both young people and adults. Hav- 
ing been touched by this spirit, we pre- 
dict an institute which will grow in num- 
bers, value and power through the years. 

Carl H. Olson. 


* * 


A COUNSELING MANUAL 


Solving Personal Problems. By Har- 
rison Sacket Elliott and Grace Loucks 
Elliott. (Henry Holt and Co. $2.00.) 
Here is another book to be added to the 

many which have appeared in the last few 

years in the general field of mental hy- 
giene. But this is a result, not of experi- 
ments conducted in a laboratory or mental 
hospital, but the outgrowth of fifteen years 
of experience and study, both in teaching 
classes and counseling individuals on per- 
sonality problems. This book is needed 
by the increasing number of parents, 
teachers, ministers, and doctors who have 
become aware that many of the difficulties 
which their charges present are personality 
maladjustments and can often be helped 
by intelligent and sympathetic counseling. 

The authors recognize the extreme im- 

portance of the relation between personal 

problems and the environment with which 
the individual must cope, a requisite for 


sound counseling which many, unfor- 
tunately, have overlooked. And in all of 
it, technical language has been reduced 
toaminimum. 

In addition to chapters on sex and mar- 
riage, home problems, vocational and 
adolescent perplexities, and adjustments 
of middle life, are helpful chapters on 
warped and dwarfed personalities, child- 
ish and mature adults, difficulties resulting 
from fears and prejudices, and the eva- 
sion of responsibility. The reader is shown 
various proved methods of group and per- 
sonal counseling, and the chapter on re- 
ligious counseling should not be over- 
looked by those working in the church 
school. The counselor who is giving real 
help will need the extensive bibliography 
which points the way to further study on 
specific problems. 

One should read this book, however, not 
simply to gain an insight into the person- 
ality problems of others and to acquire 
a technique for helping them, but first and 
foremost there should come a better under- 
standing and, therefore, a wholesome ad- 
justment of one’s own personal life. For, 
surely, one must have a healthy person- 
ality himself before he seeks to help in ad- 
justing the lives of others. 

Wallace Grant Fiske. 

The book is in our Loan Library, and 
may be borrowed for the asking. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Interesting reports are beginning to 
come in of summer activities in a number 
of Universalist churches. Mr. Skeels of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., in a recent letter, 
tells of the enthusiastic response of many 
church school members to the plan of hold- 
ing sessions throughout the vacation 
season. ‘‘Quite a few,” he says, “have not 
missed a single Sunday.”’ At our church in 
Assinippi, Mass., a vacation church 
school, begun as an experiment, enrolled 
one hundred children in the community 
and accomplished many things. Mr. Hart- 
well Daley, the student pastor, and chief 
promoter of the school, has agreed to re- 
port it in full. Watch for it on this page. 


A Universalist minister who attended 
the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education at Durham, N. H., 
last month has reported enthusiastically 
the contribution made to this conference 
by Rev. L. G. Williams. ‘‘Williams made 
a great hit with those who took his course, 
and made a distinctly favorable impres- 
sion on the student body also. His six 
two-hour periods were as valuable as a full 
three-hour course in a seminary.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis G. Ricker stopped 
at the G. S. S. A. office last week on their 
return from Dover-Foxcroft, Me., where 
Mr. Ricker has held a summer pastorate. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON CAMP—1936 


The fifth successful season of the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls as a joint 
project of Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and the 
Women’s National M[ssionary Association, 
came to a close Aug. 22, 1936. 

Last year the number of children at 
the Camp was just 100. This year there 
have been 102 girls in camp, spending at 
least two weeks’ vacation there. Many 
remained for a longer time because their 
particular case warranted a longer stay, or 
for the purpose of research work. 

The camp opened June 27 and closed 
Aug. 22. There were girls from Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Vermont, and from New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

Staff: We found it so desirable last year 
to have a resident camp director and host- 
ess, that the policy was continued this year. 
Mrs. Gertrude Elsner again served in this 
capacity. Our recreational director, Miss 
Amalia M. Raspe of Cambridge, the daugh- 
ter of a Universalist minister and a student 
in the Sargent School of Physical Educa- 
tion, cared for the recreational program of 
the campers. We were fortunate in having 
on our staff three other Universalist young 
women: Miss Lucille Ward of North Caro- 
lina, Miss Louise Lobdell of Attleboro, 
Mass., and Miss Marion Robinson of 
Malden, Mass., all of whom did excellent 
work. Miss Frances Guild and Miss 
Marjorie Mortimer, both of Connecticut, 
students of the Sargent School, completed 
the staff of helpful councillors. Miss 
Lovilla E. Winterbottom was again the 
nurse in charge of the camp, and as usual 
worked with great skill. She was assisted 
by Miss Mary Morris, Mrs. Janet Buck 
and Mrs. Anne M. Hoar. Miss Barbara 
Southgate, technician, and Miss K. Miller, 
dietitian, completed the staff supplied by 
Dr. Joslin. 

Miss Mary McLaughlin was our cook, 
assisted by Miss Ida Snow, who also had 
charge of keeping the camp clean. 

Activities: Aside from the strenuous ac- 
tivities which every day brings to a dia- 
betic, each group, with the exception of 
the tiny tots who came at the beginning of 
the season, gave some sort of dramatic 
entertainment. The second group decided 
upon a circus, the third a short play, and 
the last group a minstrel show. Each en- 
tertainment was carefully coached by Miss 
Raspe, with the assistance of the coun- 
cillors and director of camp. All were pro- 
nounced a success by the audience. No 
fee, of course, was charged, but all were 
invited to contribute what they felt the 
entertainment had been worth, and ap- 
proximately $19 was turned over to the 
camp from receipts of the three evenings. 

Improvements in Equipment: Each year 


our camp equipment shows some improve- 
ment. This year we have outstanding 
improvements. For the first time in the 
history of the camp we had an adequate 
supply of water for all purposes, coming 
from the new artesian well, the gift of 
Miss Clara Adams of Dorchester, Mass. 
The added shower baths were a constant 
delight to children and staff alike, and the 
feeling of protection from fire was a real 
comfort to those in charge. Our kitchen 
facilities, which for several years have 
been lamentable, were changed almost as 
if by magic by the gift of an insulated 


kitchen cabin attached to the barn, fitted 
with shelves, tables, stoves, and sink, all 
most conveniently located. It is truly an 
attractive addition to our camp unit, 
and a delight to all who were privileged to 
work in it. When our new central unit is 
erected, this cabin wil! take its place in 
the field with the other cabins, where it is 
much needed. The gift came from our 
first head councillor of the Camp—Mrs. 
Dean C. Jenkins of Tarrytown, N. Y. 
It is yet too early to know just how we 
came out financially, but we feel confident 
that we shall break even. Our friends have 
been most generous, as have also the Mis- 
sion Circles, Clara Barton Guilds, Y. P. 
C. U. and Massachusetts laymen. 
Alice E. Taylor. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE LAKESIDE CONFERENCE 


When nearly 1000 youth leaders from 
thirty-one different denominations meet 
together for a five-day conference to de- 
velop a program of action in an attempt 
to meet and overcome the problems facing 
us today, you may be certain that a sig- 
nificant step forward is taken. The meet- 
ing was the Christian Youth Conference of 
North America at Lakeside, Ohio, from 
June 23 to 28. Other than the delegates 
from the denominations were those repre- 
senting such agencies as the Boy Scouts of 
America, International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C.A., 
Federal Council of Churches, the Youth 
Temperance Council, the Student Chris- 
tian Association, and nineteen state youth 
councils. 

Coming from forty-four states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Province of 
Ontario, these delegates met to further 
the interdenominational youth program, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.”’ 
We are very happy to report that there 
were three Universalist young people at 
the conference to represent our denomina- 
tion. These were Julie McKay of Kent, 
Ohio, Ava Ellis of Towanda, Penn., and 
William E. Gardner of Canton, Mass. 

The entire conference was divided into 
ten commissions to deal with the following 
projects: “‘Developing a Personal Chris- 
tian Life,’ ‘Helping Others to be Chris- 
tian,” “Building a Warless World,” ‘A 
Christian and the Use of Beverage Alco- 
hol,” “Creating a Christian Economic 
Order,” ‘‘A Christian and the Use of Lei- 
sure Time,” “Breaking Down Race Bar- 
riers,’ ‘‘Preparation for Home and Mar- 
riage,’ “Discovering a New Patriotism,” 
and “Christian World Outreach.” 

Each group had several expert resource 
leaders at its disposal. Among these were: 
Roy A. Burkhart, Paul Harris, D. Stewart 
Patterson, E. R. Bowen, Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, Kirby Page, Lynn Rohrbough, and 
John J. Lobinger, to mention a few. 

It would be difficult even to give a 


summary of the results of the work of these 
commissions. A sixty-three page printed 
report has been drawn up which contains 
all the recommendations and resolutions 
and the action of the entire conference on 
the reports of each commission. These re- 
ports are available at National Y. P. C. U. 
headquarters at 25 cents per copy. 

Outstanding speakers who addressed the 
conference were: Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
Dr. Kirby Page, Mrs. Induk Pak, T. Z. 
Koo, Martin L. Harvey, Roswell P. Barnes, 
Clarence W. Cranford, Taliaferro Thomp- 
son, and J. Stitt Wilson. 

The Universalist delegates felt that 
this was one of the most significant and 
progressive meetings of youth ever held. 
The whole program is worthy of our sup- 
port, and all our groups should know 
about it and become a part of this larger 
movement of Christian Youth engaged in 
the task of building a new world dedicated 
to the principles of Jesus. 

Write to headquarters and ask for more 
information about this movement. Order 
some of the booklets listed below: 

“General Guide to Youth Action” 
(basic pamphlet outlining the movement), 
25 cents. 

“Youth Action in Personal Religious 
Living,” 15 cents. 

“Youth Action in Building a Warless 
World,” 15 cents. 

“Youth Action in the Use of Leisure 
Time,” 15 cents. 

“Youth Action 
Barriers,” 15 cents. 

“Youth Action on the Liquor Problem, 
15 cents.” 

“Group Action in Building a New 
World,” 15 cents. 

Another book which will be of great 
help in groups desiring to carry on some 
definite projects of social welfare is ‘“‘Chris- 
tian Youth in Action,” by Frank Herriott. 
It sells for 60 cents and is, for the most 
part, a record of projects that have been 
successfully carried on by groups through- 
out the country. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Fred Wilmot, of Providence, R. I., 
supplied the pulpit of the Universalist 
church in Woonsocket, Sept. 13. 


Twice, during August, Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood of Woonsocket, R. I., was 
called from his summer home in Chicago, to 
officiate in Elgin, Ill., at the funeral ser- 

_ vices of members of the Universalist 
church in that city, who had united with 
the church during his pastorate in Elgin 
from 1913 to 1919. The Elgin minister, 
Rev. William Rainey Bennett, was ab- 
sent from the city, on his vacation:in New 
England. 


Rey. Donald Hoyt and Mrs. Hoyt of 
Brattleboro, Vt., made a brief call at the 
Little Hill Farm of Dr. van Schaick, 
Sept. 6, on their way from Mrs. Hoyt’s 
old home in Bradford, Pa., to their parish. 
Mr. Hoyt preached at his old home church 
in Wellsburg, Pa., on the first Sunday of 
August, and his cousin, Rev. Harmon 
Gehr, preached there on the last Sunday 
in August. 


Berta Marion, daughter of Mrs. Marion 
Bisbee Pease of Hyannis, Mass., and 
granddaughter of Dr. Frederick A. Bis- 
bee, for many years editor of the Leader, 
‘was married Sept. 6 to Leander M. Tup- 
per of Watertown, Mass. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will speak at 
the centennial of Grace Church, Lowell, 
Mass., Monday, Sept. 28, address the 
Lions Club of Attleboro Sept. 29, upon their 
celebration of Red Cross Day, preach at 
the Universalist church in Harrisville, 
R.I., Oct. 4 in the morning, and at the new 
Unitarian church in Melrose, Mass., on 
the same day in the afternoon. 


Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, who, with 
Mrs. Ellenwood, has spent July and August 
in Chicago, was called on Aug. 22 to 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to officiate at the 
funeral service of his niece, Miss Jennie K. 
Ellenwood, who died after a brief illness 
from heart trouble precipitated by the 
intense and protracted heat of that region. 
She was the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Ellenwood’s only brother, Hugh M. Ellen- 
wood, who died in 1931. Mr. Ellenwood 
also visited his sister, Mrs. Edward Hite 
of Bayard, Kansas, who has been ill for 
several weeks, but is now much improved. 


Miss Helen A. Hersey, daughter of Rev. 


and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, of Dan-— 


bury, Conn., has entered with the fresh- 
man class at Jackson College. Shortly 
before her departure from Danbury, her 
friends in the Y. P. C. U. and church pre- 
sented her with a Wardropak traveling 
case. During her six years in Danbury 
Miss Hersey has sung in the church choir, 
taught the beginners’ class in the church 
school, served as pianist for the devotional 


and Interests 


meetings, and has been a local and state 
Y. P. C. U. officer. In her college course 
she will major in the department of music. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson preached at two 
services in Fork Ridge, W. Va., Sept. 6. 
He writes that a neighboring church had 
planned a “‘protracted meeting,”’ but post- 
poned the opening service from Sunday 
night to Monday night, so the people could 
attend the Universalist service. 


The September board meeting of the 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts was held 
at Kirkwynde, Casco, Me., summer home 
of the president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 
Thirteen members of the board had a de- 
lightful experience and an_ interesting 
meeting. Part of the group stayed at 
Kirkwynde and the rest were entertained 
over night at the Moody Farm in Cornish, 
summer home of Mrs. Percy R. Moody of 
Arlington, another member of the board. 


Indiana 


Oaklandon.—Rey. Pearl M. Mock, 
pastor. The church school, the Ladies’ 
Aid and the Young Women’s Universalist 
Loyalty Guild have been active through- 
out the summer. One adult was received 
into membership at the last church ser- 
vice, and two children were christened. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. The church reopened for the sea- 
son Sept. 6, although the Sunday school 
has been in session every Sunday during 
the summer. The annual meeting of the 
Mission Circle was held Monday evening, 
Sept. 7, and the annual meeting of the 
church Wednesday evening, Sept. 16. The 
North Carolina State Convention meets in 
Outlaw’s Bridge Oct. 8 to 11, and a full 
delegation will be present from this church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Skeels spent three weeks in 
the North during August, and were ac- 
companied by Mrs. Annie Mason, treas- 
urer of the local church, and Miss Lucie 
Shine, president of the State Missionary 
Association, as well as by several young 
ladies from other churches in the state. 


* * 


MEETING OF THE ROCKINGHAM 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual session of the Rockingham 
Association of Universalists was held at 
Kingston, N. H., on Wednesday, Sept. 9, 
with three superintendents taking part in 
the program. Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, 
General Superintendent, and Rev. William 
Dawes Veazie of Portland, Superintendent 
of Churches in Maine, delivered addresses 
on ‘“‘Present Day and the Future of Uni- 
versalism.” Dr. Asa M. Bradley of King- 
ston, Superintendent of Churches in New 
Hampshire, although unable to be present 


because of physical disability, prepared a 
paper on ‘‘Universalism of the Past.” 

The meeting opened at 11.30 with 
Rey. Edwin L. Noble of Dover, formerly 
of Amesbury, Mass., appointed temporary 
chairman. Rey. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua 
led the devotions. The occasional sermon 
was given by Rev. Harriet B. Robinson 
of Dover, and Rev. Arthur W. Webster of 
South Weymouth, Mass., a summer pas- 
tor at Kensington, conducted the com- 
munion service. 

Mr. Webster also read the paper pre- 
pared by Dr. Bradley on ‘Universalism 
of the Past.’”’ The paper told of the early 
leaders, of the belief in salvation for all, 
stating that Universalism was not a schism 
of any one church, but was composed of 
many people who had been ejected from 
their church because of their beliefs. He 
told of Hosea Ballou and several other 
leaders, such as DeBenneville, Murray 
and Winchester, who preached the final 
harmony of all souls. 

“The Universalism of the past was con- 
structive, even though faulty. Those at 
the beginning had to learn from their mis- 
takes, but they produced something def- 
inite and understandable, a foundation 
on which future generations can build, if 
they will,’ was the concluding paragraph. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, a former pastor at 
Concord and Atkinson, and a summer 
resident of the latter place, was the first 
speaker after the noon recess. His subject 
was ‘Present Day Universalism.” He 
gave a clear-cut talk on the characteristics 
of the present day denomination. ‘Uni- 
versalists have in the past been more or 
less individual, and we are today, except 
that I think we are learning to work to- 
gether in a very fine spirit of cooperation.” 

Discussing present day Universalism, he 
spoke of social prejudices which exist 
all over the world. ‘‘We pretend to believe 
in universal brotherhood,’ he added, 
and told of instances where the Japanese 
were not considered in that category. 
‘‘When we proclaim from the pulpits that 
great gospel of universal brotherhood and 
make the message mean dwelling in peace 
and love, we shall become a far greater 
power than we are at the present time,” 
he said. 

In discussing Universalism of the future 
Rev. William Dawes Veazie said: ‘“‘The 
future of Universalism depends upon our 
remembering that because we have a 
reasonable faith most reasonable men and 
women will be attracted to our churches, 
and these men and women have reason to 
expect reasonable, tolerant, universalist, 
liberal preaching in our churches.” 

At the election of officers the officers 
who have served during the past two years 
were re-elected. 

Among those present was Mrs. Ellen S. 
Rounds of Dover, who is over ninety years 
of age. Mrs. Rounds is a regular attend- 
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ant at the association meetings and only a 
few years ago retired as treasurer, after 
having served twenty-seven years. 

The benediction was by Rev. Charles 
Legal of Georgetown, Mass., who during 
the spring and summer of 1928 served as 
pastor of the Portsmouth church, following 
the death of Rev. Allan Brown. 


Gy 83 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church in Lebanon, 
IN|e Jal 

Rev. Frederic W. Smith is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Carlisle, Mass. 

Rev. Ralph Greiser is minister of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn Heights, New York City. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead is a well-known 
writer and lecturer on social and economic 
questions. 

Philip King Brown is a practicing physi- 
cian in San Francisco, Calif. He is in- 
structor in clinic pathology and experi- 
mental medicine at the University of 
California, and medical director of the 
Southern Pacific Hospital. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Hollis, N. Y., and 
vice-president of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Imre Domonkos is a candidate for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Cornell, 
having been an instructor in German at 
Oberlin College. 

Rev. John Addison Leininger is minister 
of the First Parish Church (Unitarian), 
Barre, Mass. 

Rey. Leslie T. Pennington is minister 
of the First Parish (Unitarian), Cambridge, 
Mass,. and is a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson was fieid 
secretary for the Icelandic churches from 
1909 to 1929. 

X50 
GRACE CHURCH, LOWELL, WILL 
CELEBRATE ITS CENTENNIAL 


Grace Universalist Church, Princeton 
Boulevard and South Canton Street, 
Lowell, Mass., will celebrate the centennial 
anniversary of the Second Universalist 
Society, from which it originated, on Sun- 
day, Sept. 27, Monday, Sept. 28 and Fri- 
day, Oct. 2. 

Various committees have been working 
on the program during the summer. 

On Sunday, Sept, 27, at 10.380 a. m., there 
will be a reunion service of all former and 
present members and friends of the 
church, with a special order of service and 
appropriate music. The pastor, Rev. 
Isaac Smith, will have charge of the de- 
votions, with anthems and responses by 
the church choir, George E. Burns, con- 
ductor, Clayton R. Kimball, organist. 
The anniversary sermon will be preached 
by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, former pas- 
tor of Grace Church and now dean of 
Tufts School of Religion. At the close of 


the services, a short reception will be held 
in which the people can greet the former 
pastor and renew old friendships. 

At 12 noon, the church school will cele- 
brate the occasion with anniversary exer- 
cises, Ralph A. Johnson, superintendent, 
in charge. There will be a reunion of all 
former and present officers, teachers and 
members. 

In the evening at 6.30, there will be a 
community service. All the Protestant 
churches in the Highlands and some from 
other parts of the city have arranged to 
attend in a body, with the ministers bring- 
ing greetings and participating in the 
service. 

The Lowell Masonic Choir will furnish 
appropriate music. Dr. Lee S. McColles- 
ter of Tufts College will bring a message 
on religious unity. 

On Monday, September 28, the centen- 
nial banquet will be held. There will be a 
reception and reunion in the parish house 
at6p.m. Banquet at 6.45. 

Greetings will be given by the Hon. 
Dewey G. Archambault, mayor of Lowell, 
and others. Toastmaster, Hon. Edward 
Fisher. Speakers — Historical address, 
Henry H. Harris, M. A., principal of the 
Lowell High School, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., editor of The Christian Leader, 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, former pastor of 
Grace Church, and now pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friday, Oct. 2, the church school will 
celebrate the anniversary with a reunion 
of all former and present members. It 
will begin with a social at 7 p. m., to be 
followed with an entertainment, refresh- 
ments and a dance for the young people. 

On Sunday, Oct. 4, the Young People’s 
Christian Union will hold a reception for 
all former and present members at 6 p. m. 
Anniversary service at 6.30 p. m., at which 
state officers of the Christian Union will 
speak. 

The Second Universalist Society of 
Lowell was organized in the old City Hall, 
on Sept. 4, 1836. Two years later, they 
built the Shattuck Street Church and 
worshiped there until they moved to the 
Highlands, March 31, 1896, and occupied 
the Grace Universalist Church on Prince- 
ton Boulevard and South Canton St., 
where the celebrations will be held. 

All interested are cordially invited to 
these anniversary services. 


* * 


NEW CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Church of the Restoration, our 
oldest Universalist society in Philadelphia, 
Penn., sold its property last June to a 
colored Baptist society, the colored people 
having taken over the neighborhood. The 
society has purchased a lot 150 by 115 
feet at the corner of Gorgas Lane and 
Stentun Ave., at Mt. Airy, in what is 
called the Sedgwick section. The building 
committee is considering plans for a chapel 
type of structure to seat 150 or 200 people, 
with a basement which can be used for 


social purposes and changed easily into a 
churchly room for the work of religious 
education. Rev. Robert Tipton is pastor. 
* * 
ANNUAL RETREAT 
Workers in Religious Education 


The Annual Retreat for Workers in Re- 
ligious Education, sponsored by the Uni- 
versalist Sabbath School Union and the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union, will be 
held on Saturday, Sept. 26, at Cedar Hlli, 
Waltham. 

The program is as follows: 


2p.m. Registration, Recreation Hall. 

2.45. Devotional service, Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman, president Unitarian Union. 
Rev. L. C. Nichols, president Universalist 
Union. . 

3. “Organization and Administration of 
the Church School.’”’ Mr. Ernest Kuebler, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

4. “Keeping the Church School Curricu- 
lum up to Date,” Prof. John M. Ratcliff, 
School of Religion, Tufts College. 

5. “Curriculum Conferences.”’ Leaders: 
Beginners and Primary, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain, supervisor, Massachusetts 
Universalist Church Schools. Junior: 
Mrs. Ruth Williams, director of religious 
education, Murray Universalist Church, 
Attleboro. Intermediate: Miss Alice Har- 
rison, director of religious education, First 
Universalist Church, Lynn. Intermediate 
and Young People: Rev. E. A. Estaver, 
director of religious education, Massa- 
chusetts Baptist State Convention. 

6. Supper: picnic lunch or dinner at the 
Mansion House, 75 cents. 

7. Inspirational Address, “A Faith to 
Share,”’ Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt, minister 
of the Harvard Congregational Church, 
Brookline. 

8. Closing worship service, ‘Religion 
Confronts Us.” Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
minister Universalist Church, Arlington. 

This retreat, though planned especially 
for parents, church school teachers and of- 
ficers, is open to anyone interested in re- 
ligious education. There will be a regis- 
tration fee of 10 cents for each person at- 
tending, a requirement of the camp when 
used for meetings of this kind. (We sug- 
gest that the schools pay this charge.) 

Those attending may take a picnic sup- 
per—with an opportunity to use the fire- 
places. Hot coffee will be furnished with- 
out charge. Or supper may be had at the 
farmhouse for 75 cents. Reservations 
must be made for this. Write or telephone 
Miss Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton (Lafayette 4485) before Sept. 26. 

To reach the camp by street car, go to 
Harvard Square, Cambridge (subway from 
Park Street), transfer to a Waverly car 
and go to the end of the line. There take a 
bus marked Waltham (fare 10 cents), get 
out at Beaver Street in sight of the camp 
on the right. 

Automobile route: From Boston proper: 
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Route 20 direct to Waltham by way of 
Watertown. From north of Boston, 
Route 60 from Revere through Malden, 
Medford, Arlington, Waverly to Waltham. 
From the southwest, Route 9 (the new 
Worcester turnpike does not run directly 
through Waltham, but can be left at Wes- 
ton). Route 20 (the old Worcester road) 
goes directly through Waltham. From the 
northwest, Route 2 to Concord and then 
117 to Waltham. 

It is hoped that many Universalist and 
Unitarian schools, not only in eastern 
Massachusetts, but in Rhode Island and 
southern New England, will take advan- 
tage of the excellent program provided. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Con inued from page 1208) 
cept into a bag. It was a poor sporting 
event; I believe the pig should have a 
chance. 

The annual meeting of the Rockingham 
Association, organized in 1824, was held 
at Kingston, Sept. 9. I shall not attempt 
a write up of the event—that is Laurence 
Shorey’s job. Iam told of a fine program, 
and good attendance, all things considered. 
The funeral of an elderly and valued mem- 
ber of the Portsmouth church kept both 
pastor and people at home. 

The sermon by Rev. Harriet Robinson, 
communion administered by Rev. Arthur 
Webster, and three addresses, made up 
the program. These addresses were on 
the past, present and future of Universal- 
ism. It is encouraging that we are again 
talking and thinking about Universalism. 
I am told that I was again elected mod- 
erator—for the seventeenth time. While 
I question the wisdom of it, I deeply ap- 
preciate the spirit that prompted the ac- 
tion. 

I haven’t a guest register—I should 
have—so I haven’t the count, but it would 
seem as though the whole congregation 
came here to the house, except those who, 
because of frequent. calling, absented 
themselves in order to give others room. 

According to a newspaper notice, Mrs. 
Ellen S. Rounds, who was present at the 
session of the Rockingham Association, is 
renewing her youth—only ninety years of 
age. I have known some women to do 
that, but Mrs. Rounds isn’t that kind. 
Nor will I use that much abused phrase, 
so many “years young.” She isn’t young, 
she has all the wisdom and good sense that 
go with her years. According to. my 
record on Sept. 27 she will be ninety-six, 
and I hope all good Universalists who 
read the Chip Basket will send her a card. 
Her address is 142 Central Ave., Dover, 
N. H. 

The Rockingham Association is a left- 
over from former days. I think it is our 
oldest Association with a continuous his- 
tory. There is a record book at the State 
Historical Library that has in it a full cen- 
tury of record. It was the beginning of 
the systematic organization of Universal- 


ism. It came into being through a well 
thought out plan among the ministers of 
Boston and vicinity, under the leadership 
of Hosea Ballou, who officiated as the first 
moderator. 

The majority of these men, as well as 
Ballou, were natives of New Hampshire. 
They organized two associations, the New 
Hampshire at Westmoreland, and the 
Rockingham at Deerfield, both in 1824. 
As any minister in good standing had a 
vote in these associations, this outside in- 
fluence was in control for many years. 
In 1832 the New Hampshire Association, 
being farther from Boston and therefore 
being farther removed from the seat of 
influence, voted to form a joint conven- 
tion with Vermont, but Boston came in at 
the Rockingham and vetoed the proposi- 
tion. It did not fit in with the Boston 
plans. The result was the two State Con- 
ventions. There were at one time six active 
associations in our state. But as the 
business of these bodies was taken over by 
the State Convention, they became merely 
gatherings for social reunions and religious 
refreshment, and one by one died out. 
The Strafford and the Rockingham only 
have a complete life history. No records of 
the others can be found. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


CENTENNIAL AT YARMOUTHPORT 


With appropriate services continuing 
through the week of August 9 the First 
Universalist Society (Federated), Yar- 
mouthport, Mass., of which Rev. George 
B. Spurr of Hyannisport, Mass., has been 
minister-in-charge during the past five 
years, observed the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the church and the erection 
of the meetinghouse. 

On the opening Sunday the service 
followed closely the order of a century 
ago. Outstanding features were the singing 
of familiar hymns of that period and the 
wearing of the ancient garb by about 
thirty men and women. Many very hand- 
some gowns were in evidence, with rare 
shawls and laces from old Yarmouthport 
attics. The ideal summer day added luster 
to the occasion. A stimulating sermon by 
Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn of Everett, Mass., 
upon the theme ‘“‘A Sustaining Faith” was 
preached before a congregation that filled 
the meetinghouse. Many descendants of 
the founders were present. 

On Wednesday evening a fellowship 
supper was served to about 100 people, 
following which a historical letter was 
read, written by Dr. Asa M. Bradley, 
whose father, Rev. Charles A. Bradley, was 
minister of the church from 1878 to 1900. 
Greetings were brought personally by 
Rey. Donald G. Lothrop of Wakefield, 
Mass., and Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

On the closing Sunday another large 
congregation assembled to share in a 
service the emphasis of which was forward 
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looking. A strong and searching sermon 
was preached by Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach of Newton Centre, Mass., who 
stressed the need for the application of the 
simple truths of early Christianity to the 
problems of today. 

An interesting feature of the anniver- 
sary was an exhibition of old record books 
of the church, ancient hymn books, and 
books from the early church-school li- 
brary, together with a considerable number 
of photographs of founders and early 
members. 

In preparation for these observances 
the roof of the meetinghouse had been 
newly shingled, the spire repaired, a new 
platform built, the floor painted, new car- 
peting laid in the aisles, the grounds re- 
graded, and trees planted. 

An interesting fact regarding this church 
is that although it was closed from 1900 
until 1926, except for occasional summer 
services, and although it has no endow- 
ment, a new congregation has been gath- 
ered, a flourishing church school estab- 
lished, a strong group of women organized, 
a new parish house built in 1934 and sev- 
eral thousand dollars raised for repairs, 
all within the past ten years, despite the 
fact that the congregation is not composed 
of wealthy people. 

MOHAWK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Mohawk Valley Conference of Free 
Churches is to meet in Rochester, N. Y., 
on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 2 and 3. 

It is earnestly hoped that all Unitarian, 
Universalist, and other liberal churches in 
the Mohawk Valley and central New York 
will participate in these informing and 
stimulating meetings. 

* * 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
ITINERARY 


September 19-22—-Maine Convention az 
Waterville. 

September 25-27—Kentucky Convention 
at Hopkinsville. 

October 1 and 2—Minnesota Convention 
at Minneapolis. 

October 3 and 4—Illinois Convention at 
Galesburg. 

October 5—Michigan Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Convention at Toledo, Ohio. 

October 7 and 8—New York State Con- 
vention at Syracuse. 

October 9-11—North Carolina Convention 
at Outlaws Bridge. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF REV. R. L. WEIS 


Rev. Robert Lewis Weis was formally 
installed as minister of the North Hatley 
and Huntingville, Quebec, Universalist 
churches on Sunday afternoon, August 
30. The installation sermon was preached 
by Dr. James C. Duncan, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Clinton, Mass., 
the prayer being given by the brother of 
the minister, Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis of 
Lancaster, Mass. Others taking part in 
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the ceremony included Rev. Walter J. 
Coates of North Montpelier, Vt., and 
Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer of Rutland, Vt., 
the superintendent and secretary of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist Conven- 
tion. Rev. Frederick R. Matthews of 
the United Church of Canada welcomed 
Mr. Weis to Stanstead County, while 
J. B. Reed of North Hatley and John 
Cowan of Huntingville, chairmen of the 
congregations, extended words of welcome 
on behalf of their respective parishes. 
* * 
THE CHURCHES AT MURRAY 
GROVE 
(Continued from page 1186) 


Sunday of the season, and it looked as if 
all of them were in church and more be- 
sides. Murray Grove is fortunate to have 
neighbors living directly across the road 
from the main entrance to the grounds 
who are of Universalist descent or con- 
nection, and who watch over the grounds 
as if they owned the property. 

The Madame was quite captivated by 
the old Potter church, which she had not 
seen since she visited it with her father 
many years ago. It is not the log church 
that Potter built, but it replaced the old 
church and some of the old timbers, it is 
said, are in it, but whether they are or 
not, it is a quaint old-fashioned church 
with an air of colonial days about it, and 
the bitter feeling over its ownership has 
jong since died away. The present owners 
go there only once a year and our people 
go there whenever they will. The Madame 
also liked the newer chapel with its simple 
lines and reverent atmosphere. 

Dr. Sweetser lies in the Universalist 
part of the graveyard, and also Dr. and 
Mrs. Bisbee and the Rev. Charles Petty 
and Mrs. Petty. Their desire to be buried 
there illustrates the deep devotion some 
people have for the place. 

On this trip especially I liked every- 
thing about the place, grounds, services, 
people, bed and board. And I realized 
as never before how much Universalists 
all over the world owe to the members 
of the Murray Grove Association. We 
should back them up. 

Though there is an endowment of over 
fourteen thousand dollars, and though the 
association has deeded the 282 acres that 
it holds to the General Convention in 
trust for the work of the association, a 
larger income is needed to make necessary 
improvements. Something ought to be 
done soon at the old Potter house, the 
treasure that dates back the farthest and 
suggests most the history of the beautiful 
friendship of Potter and Murray. 

Ves 
Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
‘W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 


WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a. m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rey. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

Cie) 
GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston of Massachusetts, a 
minister in fellowship with the Unitarians, has been 
received into the fellowship of the Georgia Univer- 
salist Convention. 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
tenes 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Change of Date 


The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
be held at the Outlaws Bridge church Oct. 8-10, 
instead of Oct. 1-3. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
x * 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual session at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, for any 
business that may be brought up for consideration. 

Mildred Weed, Secretary. 
“yO 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSALIST MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY OF MAINE 


The 42d annual convention of the W. U. M. S. 
of Maine will be held in the Universaiist church, 
corner of Elm and Silver Streets, Waterville, Sept. 
21, 1936, for the election of officers and transaction 
of any legal business that may come before it. 

Sunday, Sept. 20, at 8 p.m., Mrs. Induk Pak of 
Korea, speaker. 

Monday, Sept. 21, 1.30 to 5 p. m., business. 

Tuesday, Sept. 22, 12.30 p. m., Friendship Lunch- 
eon. 2.30 to 4.30, concluding business. 

Laura McLellan, Secretary. 
463 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 
Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. ° 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
eee 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The eighty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana and its auxiliary bodies will 
be held in Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, 
Oct. 9, 10, 11, for the hearing of reports, the election 
of officers and such other business as may legally 
come before the Convention. 

The opening session will begin at 2 p. m. Friday, 
Oct. 9. 


15—International Church Extension 


Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* x 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The combined sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held at the First Universalist 
Church in Waterville. The annual state Laymen’s 
Banquet will be Saturday, Sept. 19, at 6.45 p. m. 
daylight time. The annual reception to newly settled 


Maine Universalist ministers and their families will 
be given from 4 to 5.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sept. 20, 
with mass meeting and worship service at 7.30. The 
business sessions of the Sunday School Association 
will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 21, and the business ses- 
sions of the Women’s Missionary Society at 1.30 p. m. 
The occasional sermon, communion, and ministerial 
relief offering will come in the service beginning at 
7.30 Sept. 21. The business sessions of the State 
Convention will begin at 9 a. m. Sept. 22, with forum 
sessions at 2.30 p. m. 
William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
* * 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine at Waterville, Sept. 19-22. 
Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 
New Hampshire at Winchester, Sept. 28 and 29. 
Illinois at Galesburg, Oct. 1-4. 
North Carolina at Outlaws Bridge, Oct. 8-10. 
Vermont and Quebec, Brattleboro. 
Michigan Universalist Convention and Unitarian Con- 
ference at Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 4 and 5 
New York, Syracuse, Oct. 7-8. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 9, 10, 11. 
New Jersey, place unknown, Oct. 14. 
Ontario at Blenheim, second week in October. 
Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25. 
Kansas (Southwestern Federation of 
Liberals) at Junction City, Oct. 24-26. 
28 
MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of Minnesota, to- 
gether with its auxiliary bodies, will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 1 and 2, 
for the purpose of election of officers, the hearing of 
reports, and the transaction of other business which 
may lawfuily come before the Convention. The 
Convention will be called to order at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


Religious 


Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
Sal 
CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


At the 111th annual sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists in Syracuse on 
Oct. 7 and 8, the following amendment to the con- 
stitution will be presented to the Convention for 
action: 

Article V on Sessions, Section 1, to read as follows: 
This Convention shall meet annually during the 
week following the second Sunday in May, ete. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


WISHES TO JOIN A MISSION 


{ wish to join a mission, especially to Orient, as 
physician and surgeon. Have many years practice 
and hospital experience. Material side irrelevant. 
Address, 15-M, Christian Leader. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie’ 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parte of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Subscribe now for the 
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NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of Universalists in the state 
of New York will begin on Monday, Oct. 5, in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syracuse. The 
first gathering will be the convention of the State 
Sunday School Association, beginning Monday 
evening and ending on Tuesday evening. The min- 
isters of the state will have their conference on 
Wednesday. The annual meetings of the Women’s 
State Aid and the Women’s Missionary Society will 
be held on Wednesday. At the evening hour on 
Wednesday, the 111th annual sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists will begin. 
Thursday will be devoted to business and the closing 
event will be the Convention banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


Presidents and secretaries of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies are urged to attend the Presidents’ 
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Council, which will be held at Bethany Union, S | 
Tuesday, Sept. 29, at ten o’clock. Educationa 
Luncheon will be served at 12.30 for fifty cents, and 


reservations must be made by Sept. 27, of Miss 
Ruth Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 


Presidents are asked to bring their programs 
for the year, and to be ready to explain any which ufts O e e 
have been successful. - 


The State Board. 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 
President 


"’ COM LINE 


: THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
B | B [ ; E S JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


AT ALL PRICES THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ieee Sanpel aee eeeston THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 


RALLY SUNDAY || ous... 
SEPTEMBER 27 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Use Rally Day Invitation 
Postcards to stimulate interest 
in this important day in our 


Canten, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A. LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 


denominational calendar. The Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 
cards are attractive in design and THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
bear an appealing message. Ais aco ee 
Cards appropriate to each grade sone: eee 
in the Church School and a paesifoc genie ie ieee 7 


general card suitable for all grades 


are supplied. 


Price $1.25 per 100 


Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dear 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 


Rally Day Souvenir Buttons $1.50 per 100 ]} tions savantace tor stucation in every department 


of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and fer 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes 40c per 100 |} bamettee urine. tts courses ft for any colle or 


scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting fer 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his tn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 


Order early from attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 


gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupil. The 


Universalist Pp ublishing House school has a Science building with well equipped 


laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts eislsy imuppliode witht all; Meceseary seppliauee ae The 


income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Bare S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


A tourist was enjoying the wonders of 
California, as pointed out by a native. 

“What beautiful grapefruit!”’ he said, as 
they passed through a grove of citrus trees. 

“Oh, these lemons are a bit small, owing 
to a comparatively bad season,” explained 
the Californian. Te 

“And what are those enormous blos- 
soms?” asked the tourist. 

“Just a patch of dandelions,” said the 
Californian. 

Presently they reached the Sacramento 
River. 

“‘Ah,”’ said the tourist, grasping the idea, 
“somebody’s radiator is leaking.” —Hz- 
change. 

A woman ran out of a house shouting 
“Fire!’? A passer-by started to run to the 
fire alarm, while another dashed into the 
hall and, being unable to see or smell 
smoke, turned to the excited woman and 
asked: ‘‘Where is the fire?”’ 

“T didn’t mean fire! I meant murder 

A policeman arrived at that moment 
and demanded to know who had been 
murdered. 

“Oh, I didn’t really mean murder,” 
wailed the hysterical woman, ‘‘but the big- 
gest rat you ever set eyes on ran across the 
kitchen just now.’’— Halifax Herald. 


eek 


7? 


The vicar was having a serious talk 
with one of his parishioners. “Yes, Mrs. 
Howson,” he said, ‘‘education is a very 1m- 
portant thing, and we parents must sacri- 
fice our pleasures for our children’s benefit. 
Do you know, I had to pinch like anything 
to send my boys to college; but I managed 
Mises 

Mrs. Howson: ‘‘Yes, but my husband’s 
too afraid of the law to do anything like 
that.”’—Exchange. 

ae” 

“Why,” said the insurance agent, ‘‘in- 
surance is the greatest thing in the world. 
No man should be without it. I even 
carry a $50,000 policy, payable to my 
wife.” 

“It’s too much,” said the harassed pros- 
pect. ‘What excuse can you give her for 
living?”—Exchange. 

* x 

Senator Borah’s proposed old-age pen- 
sion of $60 a month will arouse no huzzahs 
among those accustomed to the luxury of 
figuring on $200 a month.—Arkansas 
Gazette (Little Rock). 

* Ok 

A newspaper is a business enterprise 
that prints for nothing the political 
speeches the radio gets paid for transmit- 
ting the night before——Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. 

* * 

Laborer: ‘Boss, will you give me 
twenty-five cents advance on my time? 
Our preacher is gwine away, and we wants 
to give him a little momentum.”—Hz- 
change. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 


ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 


poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should go back into the 


service of the Universalist Church. 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 


board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W. H. Ireland, James O. 
Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 


House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 
Frederick A. Bisbee. 


As these men served the church through the 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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